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A friend is never lost. An ocean may separate 
friends, but they are none ‘the less truly friends for 
being on opposite sides of an ocean. Nor is death 
more of a divider than an ocean. Friends separated 
by death are friends as truly as they were when they 
sat side by side, or face to face, here in the. flesh. 
Friends united in Christ are friends eternally. 


“Canst thou by searching find out God?” It is 
perhaps as easy to know why God sends sorrow and 
affliction to his children, why he does the very thing 
that seems to block the wheels of the progress of his 
own ordained work, as to know why he sends joy and 
plenty, and raises up men capable of taking the lead 
in his cause. In one sense, we cannot say just why 
God chooses to make any particular decree; and so 
by searching we cannot find him out. In another 
sense, we can say that every ordering of God’s is 
rooted in his eternal and omnipotent love; and so a 


search in that direction does “ find out the Almighty 
unto perfection.” 


“ Fallibility ” is a dangerous refuge for any one to 
fly to as an excuse for failing. There is such a thing 
as gloating over one’s essential fallibility, instead of 
lamenting it. Dr. Johnson’s dictum that “a fallible 
being must fail somewhere” is embraced by many a 
weak mortal as an acceptable premise to the logic of 
life. He feels a grim satisfaction, when he fuils, in 
having fulfilled what he is glad to believe is a law of 
his being. But the right to be fallible “somewhere” 
is not to be taken as a right to fail anywhere in par- 
ticular. We are not to look hopefully to our falli- 
bility to excuse us if we fail in that which duty 
requires us to attempt. 


It is true that “ actions speak louder than words,” 
but loudness is not the sole test of value. The great 
and strong wind, and the mighty earthquake, and 
the roaring flames, were louder than “ the still, small 
voice” which spoke to the prophet of old, but the 
Lord’s presence was felt by the prophet in the gentle 
voice as it was not in the louder proofs of God’s 
power. So in the words of love and tenderness that 





suicide has become alarmingly common. It has done 
so because it is so eminently reasonable, if there be 
no new birth here, and no better life beyond death. 
When a man who believes in neither, wakens up to 
the misery of his own‘evil, that door out of life is the 
nearest and simplest. If he does not take it, it must 
be because of an unconscious faith in the future life, 
though it take only the shape of Hamlet’s fear : 


“To sleep; perchance to dream ! 
Ay, there’s the rub.” 


It is the Christian who rises above the recurrence of 
such nightmares, and knows that God is making 
better of him here, and will make the best of him 
hereafter. 





OUR REACH GREATER THAN OUR GRASP. 


Every earnest and aspiring mind is constantly 
reminded of two counterbalancing tendencies within 
itself,—the tendency to rise to higher points of view, 
to reach out after larger and richer truths, and the 
tendency to succumb to the mind’s limitations, and 
to question whether, after all, the larger and the 
higher are practically attainable. The mind often 





follow the visible proofs of sincerity and affection, 
they come home to the aching heart through the 
longing ear with a blessing that cannot come apart 
from these gentle tones. Out of the abundance of 
the loving heart the mouth speaks lovingly ; and love 
cannot be satisfied on either side without words 
spoken and words heard. If you love, say so. If 
you love, you will want to say so. If you are loved, 
you will want to be told so. 

Suggestiveness is, in many a matter, a more valuable 
quality even than thoroughness. It is so in conver- 
sation, in counsel, in sermonizing, in editorial writing, 
and in the writing of an essay or a book in the realm 
of thought. We are more helped in a chance talk 
with a friend or neighbor, when his words set us 
thinking beyond the limits reached by those words, 
than we are when he says all that he means, and fin- 
ishes the subject of his remarks. So it is in all that 
we read. If the theme treated be finished by the 
writer, it is finished for the reader. That which is 
written and that which is read, in such a case, is done 
with, There is nothing beyond the letter of the 
writing. But if it be suggestive of other thoughts 
than those which are expressed, it is stimulating and 
doubly profitable. Let him who speaks or writes 
have this truth in mind. That which is suggested by 
the written or the spoken word is more valuable than 
that which is explicitly stated in it. 


Hope is a virtue, whose especially Christian char- 
acter is not enough recognized. Only the gospel 
offers the means of taking wrecked lives and retriey- 
ing their ruin. A writer of our own generation, who 
had assimilated the thought of the modern world out- 
side the gospel, writes it sadly as his conclusion : 
“ There is no remedy for a bad heart, and-no substi- 
tute for a good one.” He forgot the one remedy 
open to man if his own beliefs were true; namely, 
suicide. It is not wonderful that where these modern, 
scientific forms of doubt have percolated to the lower 





classes of society, as in France and Germany, that 


wavers between zeal to press on and upward to loftier 
heights of knowledge and its own sense of its limita- 
tion. We have, in all thinking and study, to reckon 
with the fact that it is natural for us to aspire and 
strive after what seems perpetually to elude our * 
search ; that our reach is so much greater than our 
grasp. What practical attitude ought the mind to 
assume toward this fact? ‘Should we cease to stretch 
out our hands after that which we cannot make our 
secure possession, or is there in the pursuit of the un- 
attainable some compensation which can console us 
for the failure to achieve what we have sought? 
Shall we remain contented or shall we still be aspir- 
ing, or can we, in some wise way and measure, be 
both at the same time ? 

We must recognize our limitations, but in a wise 
recognition of them there will be nothing to dis- 
courage effort or to dampen ardor for constant 
achievement. One useful lesson which our limita- 
tions will teach us is that there is something more 
important than the mere possession of truth. Disci- 
pline and character are more important. It is as 
useless for the mind to possess more knowledge than 
it can use and assimilate to character, as it is to take 
into the physical system more nourishment than the 
system can digest and assimilate. 

The limitations in which we find ourselves placed 
should serve to make us contented not t2 know more 
than it is granted to us to know; but they also sug- 
gest to us the real end of life, which is discipline, not 
knowledge. The barriers which hedge us in stand 
as a perpetual reminder to us that it was not God’s 
purpose to teach us more than we needed to know, 
and that it was through the development of charac- 
ter and the enlargement of all our powers that we 
were to be made capable of higher attainments. Only 
as the discipline which is the primary end of life is 
more and more achieved through the right use of 
present knowledge can the limits which encompass 
us be extended, and we be permitted to knowno longer 
“in part.” “It would be the worst calamity which 





could befall man in his present condition,” says Sir 
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William Hamilton, “to be put in full and final pos- 
session of speculative truth.” The same thought is 
expressed by Malebrafche more strikingly still: “ If 
I held truth captive in my hand, I should open my 
hand and let it fly, in order that I might again pur- 
sue and capture it.” “Did the Almighty,” said 
Lessing, holding in his right hand truth, and in his 
left hand search after truth,“ deign to tender me 
the one I might prefer, in all humility, but without 
hesitation, I should request search after truth.” 

These expressions are baséd on the conviction 
which was so well put by Aristotle when he said? 
“The intellect of man is perfected, not by knowledge, 
but by activity.” They would not be true if meant 
in the sense that dur reaching is the only thing of 
importance, and that in our reaching we do not grasp 
anything ; they are true in the sense that our pursuit 
of knowledge, even if we do not gain all that we seek, 
is of great value in conducting us to the goal of life, 
—discipline, culture, strength. . 

The Apostle Paul recognized the fact that we see 
“through a glass darkly ;” but this did not dismay 
him, nor prevent him from striving after fuller knowl- 
edge. It rather increased his zeal for knowledge, 
but, in so doing, it indicated what is thessure path to 
the possession of knowledge. This “ way of surpass- 
ing excellence” is love. It is through the develup- 
ment of what is best and highest in us that our 
capacities for deeper insight are trained. We shall 
see “face to face,”—that is, with direct and un- 
clouded vision,—teaches the Apostle, only when “ that 
which is perfect ”—that is, love—is come. To Paul 
the conditions of the highest knowledge are moral 
and spiritual. Men must become truly wiser through 
being better. They will see the things of God more 
clearly and deeply only by becoming more like God. 

This view of the case sets us in right relations with 
our aspirations and yearnings, on the one hand, and 
with our limitations on the other. It shows us that 
God does not deny to us knowledge for the mere sake 
of keeping us in ignorance. He has planted in us 
the instinctive desire to reach out after truths heav- 
enly and divine, not to mock that desire, but so to 
direct it and to limit its realization as to teach us 
that it is not in flights of contemplation chiefly, but in 
the paths of duty, that the true purposes of life are 
to be achieved. To learn this lesson as Paul learned 
it, teaches contentment without encouraging inac- 
tivity or indifference ; it stimulates aspiration with- 
out justifying impatience or presumption. 

There is no healthy progress without a recognition 
of the mind’s right to reach out hopefully to what 
lies beyond its present attainments. This is the per- 
petual inspiration of every scholar and thinker, what- 
ever the sphere of his labors. Though our reach be 
ever 80 much greater than our grasp, we must con- 
tinue to reach forth. Though the loftiest heights of 
knowledge still tower above us, we must never cease 
climbing on that account. If we strive to reach the 
unattainable, we shall certainly achieve more than 
would have been possible without such effort. 

We may find in the fact that our reach so far ex- 
ceeds our grasp an evidence that attainments in 
knowledge which are impossible to us in our present 
state still await the growing soul. One who believes 
in God cannot rest in the view that he will finally 
leave a longing, yearning soul unsatisfied. He can- 
not have planted spiritual instincts and ineradicable 
hopes within us without intending ultimately to 
satisfy them. The true seeker must find, and if he 
finds not now all that he craves and needs, it must be 
that in due time his search will be fully rewarded. 

One of the proofs that there is a spiritual and 
eternal world is that man’s spiritual nature is not 
gauged to the measures of this world. If time and 
sense alone are ours, the highest aspirations of our 

natures remain unfulfilled. There must be a world 
which is adequate to the full satisfaction of our best 
aspirations and hopes,—a world in which we shall at 
last grasp that for which our natures continually 
yearn and strive. 
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should reach out after so much which we cannot 
grasp, or can grasp but imperfectly? Thus is that 
which lies beyond continually luring us on, not like 
a will-o’-the-wisp, mocking our futile endeavors, but, 
like a hidden treasure, yielding itself to our search as 
fast as we are fitted to take it, yet ever assuring us of 
more that still awaits us. Thus life is filled with 
hope, aspiration, and ideality. 

We are, then, to reconcile ourselves to this differ- 
ence between our reach and our grasp by consider- 
ing that our limitations are useful to us to teach us 
humility, and to hold us to the primary ends of life, 
which are summed up in such words as duty, service, 
character; and, further, by remembering that our 
highest aspirations, if but partially realized here, are 
evidence of a God-given nature, and that the cravings 
which God has implanted he must at length satisfy. 
The deepest instincts of the heart are prophetic, and 
the hopes which spring out of these shall certainly be 
fulfilled. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Bible characters are to be judged by Bible principles. 
It doesn’t follow that because Abraham was called of 
God to a great mission, therefore he was right in lying, 
or in having a concubine. And so all the way along the 
Bible story, the standard of right is outside of the men 
who appear in that story, and the principles by which 
they are to be judged are the principles by which we are 
to be judged. There are items in the conduct of many 
of these men and women of the Bible story, about which 
Bible scholars will differ in opinion; and such differences 
of opinion may be quite consistent with a reverent regard 
for the place of the particular person in the Bible story. 
Yet these differences of opinion disturb some sincere 
minds, as appears, for instance, in the following criticism 
by a Delaware correspondent : 


I have never felt before, in the many years that I have been 
a reader of The Sunday School Times, that there was any occa- 
sion for criticism. But I must say that I have been wellnigh 
shocked at the comments of Dr. Geikiewpon Zerubbabel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. Are we to understand that these men were 
doing anything else thanewhat they were directed to do of the 
Lord, and doing it in the manner they were directed ? It ap- 
pears to me as if his comments were a criticiem of the work of 
the Almighty. 


It does not appear in the Bible record that Zerubbabel, 
Ezra, or Nehemiah was inspired of God for the saying 
and doing of that which he attempted. It does appear 
that each one of these men was prompted of God to a 
good work, and was helped in its doing; but on what 
ground can it be claimed that any one of them was 
supernaturally kept from error of word or error of deed 
in his course? Neither one of them was an inspired 
prophet; nor does any one of the three claim to speak 
and act always as from God himself. “The different les- 
son-writers ‘in these columns, like Bible commentators 
elsewhere, express different opinions as to specific acts of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and they would seem to be entitled 
to these opinions, and to their expression. Ezra and 
Nehemiah did noteclaim, as did Haggai and Zechariah, 
to speak by inspiration, hence a criticism of them is not 
to be understood as “a criticism of the work of the 
Almighty.” 





Questions of order and precedence in the Sunday- 
gchool have their place in deciding what to do and how 
to do it. A Presbyterian pastor in New York State asks 
two or three questions about the relative position of pas- 
tor ard superintendent : 


What is the approved method in the Presbyterian Charch— 
I mean approved by the authority of the Church as a body— 
of electing the superintendent and teachers ? 

What is the relation of the pastor to the Sunday-school ? 

At a Sunday-school convention, the presiding officer.suid : 
“ The place of the pastor is by the side of the superintendent.” 
I added, *“‘ The place of the superintendent is by the side of the 
pastor.” Which was right? 


According to Dr. Hodge’s manual, “ What is Presby- 
terian Law,” the General Assembly has recommended 
that in all Presbyterian Sunday-schools “ superinten- 
dents be chosen or appointed subject to the approval of 
the church session,” and again has recommended the 
sessions, “in the exercise of their right, to appoint the 
superintendent.” In accordance with these recom- 
mendations, it is a common practice in Presbyterian 
churches for the teachers in the Sunday-school, who are 
supposed to be peculiarly familiar with the needs of the 





| . Whe, then, can doubt that it is well for us that we 


awe 


subject to the approval of the session. Ordinarily, the 
teachers are selected by the superintendent, as the recog- 
nized head of the Sunday-school, by the approval of 
pastor and session. “ 
The relation of the pastor to the Sunday-school would 
seem to be a pastoral relation. The pastor is, by the 
very nature of his office, at the head of the local church 
in all its departments, including Sunday-school, choir, 
missionary societies, and other separate agencies. But 
in order to have the work well done in these several 
departments, he is likely to see to it that a good man, or 
woman, is at the head of each department, charged with 
the responsibility of its management. Like a commander 
of a naval vessel in service, the head of the local church 
will naturally respect the position of the immediate offi- 
cer in command of the deck, by giving his orders or seek- 
ing to direct movements, through him, and not outside 
of him. 

It would seem that the president of that Sunday- 
school convention and the pastor who supplemented his 
statement were both right. The place of the pastor in 
the Sunday-school, when he is present, is by the side of 
the superintendent, and the place of the superintendent 
is by the side of the pastor, when the pastor is present. : 

It has also been recommended by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly “ that the whole congregation should 
be connected with the Sabbath-school, as teachers or 
scholars ;” and “that the pastcr and sessidn visit, en- 
courage, and if need bé work in, the Sabbath-school.” 
Of course, a pastor may be the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, as he may be the leader of the choir, but 
in such a case he superintends the Sunday-school, or he 
leads the singing, aside trom his position as pastor; but 
a good minister, as a rule, prefers to be pastor of his 
church, with competent persons at the head of each 
department of his church work; for, as Mr. Moody says, 
“it is better to set ten men at work than to do the work 
of ten men,” 








“AS ONE WHO, PARTING.” 
BY PRESIDENT J, E. RANKIN. 


As one who, parting, climbs at night the stair, 

And backward wafts a farewell kiss or word, 

And then ascends to regions where he is not heard, 
Nor answers he, if we address him there; 

So didst thou leave this human fellowship, 

And from our number; thus informal, slip, 
Where thou dost join no more our song and prayer. 
Of higher things we know thou art aware, 

Of holier mission than thy mission here, 

And so consoled, we miss thee, year by year, 
And for that higher fellowship prepare, 

Whilst thou to us art growing still more dear 

Than when the little time we had thee here. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





THE EDOMITE PARTS OF THE BIBLE. 
BY PROFESSOk ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.7-D, 


Because the Old Testament is written, with smali o«- 
ceptions, in Hebrew, and comes to us through the hands 
of the Jewish nation, it commenly is assumed that all its 
authors belonged to the Jewish nationality, and were 
residents either of Palestine or of the lands of the Cap- 
tivity. This assumption certainly is right as regards the 
main body of these writings, but not true, I think, as 
regards four—possibly five—of the important documents 
in the Hebrewcanon, These are: (1) The Book of Job; 
(2) the proverbs of Agur (Prov. 30); (3) the proverbs 
of King Lemuel (Prov. 31); (4) the prophecy of Oba- 
diah ; and (5) possibly the prophecies of Balaam, and even 
the narrative in which they are embedded (Num. 23). 

Let us first look at the proverbs of Agur and King Lem- 
uel. It will not be denied that there is ao such king in any 
of the dynasties which governed either the whole Jewish 
people, or either of the two kingdoms into which it was 
divided, The picture of the wise woman-which Lemuel 
has drawn either from his mother’s example or from 
her words, is not a Jewish picture; “She considereth a 
field and buyeth it” implies that she lived under a dif- 
ferent land-law from that of Moses. The picture, again, 
belongs to a different industrial system from that of 
Judea. The people she lives among are manufacturers 
and traders, not merely agriculturists. They “ bring 
food from afar,” instead of depending on their own fields 
and vineyards, They pay for it with “ profitable mer- 
chandise.” So the allusions to natural history in the 
sayings of Agur are not what we find elsewhere. His 
“ horseleach ” (or vampire), his “old lion ” (Jayish), his 
“ greyhound,” his “lizard” (Auth. Ver., “ spider”), re- 





school, to choose the superintendent and other officers, 


appear nowhere else in the Bible. In fine, we have here! 
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two bodies of wise sayings, not of Jewish origin, which 

, seem to have been written in Hebrew, and which have 
made their way into the Hebrew canon, and thus ob- 
tained recognition as given by a divine inspiration, 
which was not confined to the Jewish nation and its 
teachers. 

With this light we come to Job. That the book stands 
in the Hebrew canon, and is written in what we call the 
Hebrew language, no more proves its Jewish origin than 
in the case of Agar and Lemuel. And the presumption 
from language was further weakened by the discovery of 
the Moabite Stone in 1869. In that we have a long in- 
scription, composed in the reign of Jehoram, the son of 
Ahab, in which “the words and grammatical forms, 
with one or two exceptions, are all found in scriptural 
Hebrew” (Sayce). Presumably the same was true of 
the Amalekites, the Edomites, and other peoples, who 
were still more closely akin to the Jews than were the 

‘Moabites. If we had inscriptions or books from any of 
these, we now should expect to find them differing but 
little from the language of the Bible. 

Another light on the linguistic situation is furnished 
by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, which contain the letters 
written by the princes of Jerusalem and other Canaanite 
cities to the king of Egypt, some four centuries before 
the exodus. The language employed is Assyrian, as 


that would find an interpreter at the court of the Pha- | 


raoh. But there are a great many indications in the 
text that not Assyrian, but a language identical with 
biblical Hebrew, was tne vernacular of their authors. 
Thus, where the Assyrian and the Hebrew words for the 
same idea are nearly, though not quite, identical,— 
anaku, or anoki, for “1,”—the writers slip into the Hebrew 
form. In other cases the Assyrian word is followed by 
an equivalent, or “ gloss,” which is not Assyrian, but in 
every case is known to be Hebrew. From this‘it is in- 
ferred that even these peoples, who were not closelyeakin 
to the Jews, spoke and wrote Hebrew essentially, when 
the Jews were still in Egypt. 

To which of these adjacent peoples may we trace Job’s 
nationality? The book which bears his name has this 
in common with thewayings of Agur and Lemuel,—that, 
in spite of its dramatic form, it belongs to the class of 
writings whose object is to teach wisdom. Especially 
the beautiful twenty-eighth chapter, in which the loca- 
tion of wisdom is sought in finite things, and found in 
God, brings it into close relation with the eighth chapter 
of Proverbs. Now, when we pass beyond the bounds of 
Judea, we find wisdom ascribed (1) to Egypt, but only in 
the form of soothsaying or prediction of fhe future, 
wizardry (Gen, 41:8; Exod. 7:11; Isa, 19 : 11, 12); 
and (2) to the people of Edom, especially those of Teman 
(Jer. 49 : 7), and to “the children of the east” (1 Kings 
4:30). Now, it is noticeable that Job is described (Job 
1: 8)as one of these Bene-Kedem, or children of the 
east; that the best of his half-wise counselors is Eliphaz 
the Temanite; and it is the opinion of Burckhardt and 
Ritter that the location of Shuah and Naamak, the 
homes of the other two friends, and of that of Buz, the 
home of Elihu, are to be sought in the same quarter 
with Teman. As to Uz itself, it is not quite certain 
whether it lay inside the bounds of Edom, or adjacent to 
the eastward. It is mentioned im Jeremiah (Jer. 25 : 20) 
in a way which would seem to indicate their distinctness, 
but in Lamentations in a way which more clearly indi- 
cates their identity: “‘ Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of 
Edom, that dwellest in the land of Uz” (Lam. 4: 21). 
On the whole, the presumption is that Uz, like Teman, 
was one of the subdivisions of Edom, and that Job was 
an Edomite shaykh living in the eastern part of the 
country, and in close friendship with leading represen- 
tatives of Edomite wisdom, who recognized him as one 
of themselves. That the sufferer throughout stooped to 
no foolishness (Job 1 : 22), and was convinced of none 
by his three comforters, being outdone in wisdom only 
by God himself, is a point on which the book especially 
insists, Indeed, the application of wisdom to the per- 
plexing problem presented by Job’s calamities is the 
substance of the book. 

The scenery of the béck corresponds to ovr supposi- 
tion. It is not Palestine, but a border-land, like Edom, 
between the agricultural regions and the desert, that we 
find everywhere. The traveler still recognizes there its 
leading traits,—such as the treacherous stream, full from 
bank to bank through a sudden rainfall, and then sud- 
denly dried up. These are two classes of inbebitants 
recognized, settled and nomad. The former correspond 
to what we read in Lemuel’s sayings: The weaver’s 
shuttle sounds in their dwellings (Job 7 : 6); the 
trader’s balance is found there (6: 2,8); around them 

lie cultivated gardens (8 : 16), in which grapes and olives 


grow (15: 38). They are a busy people, who “ make 
merchandise ” (6 : 27) of their productions. But along 
with these are the dwellers in tents (11: 14; 18 : 6, 14; 
29:7; $1: 81), of whom Job himself seems to be one, 
his substance being in his flocks and his herds. But his 
sons dwell in houses, and find their death in the whirl- 
wind which throws one of these down upon them. 

Faith in Jehovah is professed by Job, who, like the 
early Hebrew patriarchs, offers sacrifices to him on be- 
half of his children. There is no reference to priest- 
hood, tabernacle, temple, or any of the institutions of the 
Jewish theocracy. Tsabean idolatry, the worship of the 
heavenly host, is mentioned (Job 81 : 26-28) as an offense 
of which the judges took cognizance. The view exhibited 
of God’s character, and of spiritual existences generally, 
corresponds closely to that of the Old Testament, with 
one notable exception. Satan, the “ Accuser,” holds a 
place in the foreground of the story which comes much 
nearer to the statements made in the Gospels than to 
anything in the Jewish books of the Old Testament. 
The only Jewish parallel is found in Zechariah, and evi- 
dently the prophet had read Job. Even in Zechariah, 
Satan plays the part rather of a “ devil’s advocate” than 
of the Devil himself. The restless Satan of Job, with 
his sneer, “ Doth Job serve God for nought?” is a dif- 
ferent, an essentially malicious, being. 

The form of poetry employed in the book is the 
parallelism we find in the Jewish Psalms and much of 
their prophets. But as we find it also in Agur and 
Lemuel, and even, after a sort, in the penitential psalms 
of Assyria, there is no ground for treating parallelism as 
a Jewish peculiarity. The generaletructure of the poem, 
beginning with a narrative, proceeding with a dialogue, 
and ending with a narrative, corresponds to nothing in 
Jewish literature. It has well been compared to the life 
of these nomad tent-dwellers, with whom the long con- 
versation ground the tent-fire comes between two days of 
restless activity. I have seen it stated somewhere that 
this form is found in early Arab poetry, but I have not 
been able to verify the statement. The book does re- 
semble the early Arab in making large use of descrip- 
tions of natural objects. Especially noteworthy is the 
picture of the horse, an animal to which there are none 
but unpleasing allusions in the Jewish Scriptures. 

The language of the Book of Job, the critics tell us, 
differs from that of the Bible generally, in respects in 
which it agrees with Agur, Lemuel, and Obadiah, These 
all present peculiarities which are called Aramaic. For- 
merly Aramaic was supposed to be the speech of only 
the people of Syria (Aram), and traces of it in any 
Hebrew book were supposed to indicate a late and 
northern origin. But the evidence of inscriptions shows 
that Aramaic was spoken east and south of Palestine, 
as well as north of it. Thus the Nebaioth or Nabatheans, 
a migratory and trading people of Ishmaelitic descent, 
who spread themselves from the Sinaitic peninsula to the 
deserts between Palestine and Mesopotamia, spoke an 
Aramaic dialect, as we know from the many and old 
inscriptions they have left. And because similar in- 
scriptions appear in the Hauran, to the north-east of 
Palestine, it has been assumed, rather hastily, that they 
are the work of Nabathean traders, whose caravans had 
penetrated thither. There is no real reason for assuming 
that they were not the work of the native dwellers in the 
Hauran. 

A comparison of the different types of Aramaic has 
led to a distinction between early and later developments 
of this form of speech. Those of the Nabatheans belong 
to the former class, as do also the variations from Hebrew 
forms in the four documents we have under considera- 
tion. The speech of Edom may have been influenced 
by contact with the Nabatheans, as all the trade of the 
south country seems to have been in their hands. Or, 
indeed, may not the language of Edom in these four 
documents stand for an independent development from 
the common stock, to which we trace both Hebrew and 
Aramaic,—a development which brought the peoples 
of the south country, as might have been expected, much 
closer to their Jewish cousins than the others, and yet 
had left some things in common with the older Aramaic. 
The best results might be obtained by treating the speech 
of our four documents as an independent language, and 
tracing its grammar and its vocabulary, without any 
reference to its variations from Hebrew. That is, by 
treating it as we now do the language of the Homeric 
poems, instead of parceling out their variations from 
Attic Greek as either Holic or Ionic or something else, 
as used to be done. If this course were taken with Job 
and the related documents, it might help to the under- 
standing of some of the difficult and unusual terms, and 





hardly intelligible expressions, which puzzle the trans- 





lators, who come to the book with the prepossessions of 
students of Jewish speech. 

The writers who recognize that the story of Job is 
placed outside of Judea, and yet maintain its Jewish 
origin, have adopted one of two hypotheses. The first is 
that put forward by Professor Froude in a brilliant but 
unsatisfactory essay on Job. It is that a Hebrew writer, 
in order to combat Jewish prejudices as to the connec- 
tion between wrong-doing and suffering, composed this 
dramatic poem, and placed the scene of it in the south 
country, in order to give the less offense by his daring 
heresies. This supposition transfers to ancient litera- 
ture ideas and methods which are peculiar to modern. 
“Local coloring” is an article made for export or im- 
port only in the nineteenth century. In ancient litera- 
ture the writer employs the scenery in which he finds 
himself, He never conjures up an environment entirely 
different and unfamiliar. 

The second hypothesis is that which Ewald first sug- 
gested, and Dr. R. A. Watson adopts in his admirable 
commentary in The Expositor’s Bible. It is that a citi- 
zen of the northern kingdom, after the capture of Sama- 
ria by Sargon II., fled to the south country, possibly to 
the oasis of Jéwf, and there meditated upon the prob- 
lems of providential government until he came to teach 
in song what he had learned in sorrow. Dr. Watson 
sees that “to this writer Jerusalem was nothing, that he 
had no interest in its temple, no love for its ornate reli- 
gious services and growing exclusiveness. Undeniable 
is the fact that his religion has more sympathy with that 
of Teman than with Jerusalem as it was.” It is to ex- 
plain this that Dr. Watson adopts Ewald’s hypothesis, 
Why not adopt the much simpler explanation, and one 
far less beset with difficulties, that the book originated 
with the people among whom, about whom, and for 
whom, it was written? Why invent an Israelite exile of 
such wonderful versatility that he was able to discard 
all the mental furniture he had derived from his native 
environment, and to write of the south country as one 
to the manner born? Nothing but the supposed limita- 
tion of the Hebrew language.to the Jewish nation, and 
the appearance of the book in the Jewish canon, can 
explain this needless searching for solutions of a prob- 
lem which does not exist; namely, the choice of an 
extra-Jewish hero by a Jewish poet. 

As to its acceptance to the canon, Dean Plumptre 
suggests both date and explanation. He points to the 
one moment of friendly contact between Israel and the 
south country, the coming of the Queen of Sheba to 
the capital and court of Solomon. The Shebans, like 
the Shuhites, Bildad’s kindred, seem to have been de- 
scended from Abraham from Keturah (Gen. 25: 2, 3). 
If so, they were of kin to the Edomites, and probably of 
the same speech, and the same pretensions to wisdom, 
They are mentioned in Job (Job 1: 15; 6: 19), in Jere- 
miah (Jer. 6 : 20), and in Joel (Joel 8: 8), ina way which 
indicates their wealth and the commercial character of 
their pursuits. Not unnaturally, their queen would bring 
with her such monuments of her country’s wisdom as 
would show their right to ask the measure and worth of 
that of Solomon, Agur and Lemuel may have been 
among her predecessors as rulers of Sheba. 

It is noticeable with what stress the Hebrew historian 
says of the wisdom of Solomon that it “‘ excelled the wis- 
dom of all the children of the east, and all the wisdom 
of Egypt. For he was wiser than all men; than Ethan 
the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Calcol, and Darda, the 
sons of Mahol ; and his fame was in all the ages round 
about.” The four sages here mentioned are not named 
in Jewish history, so that they also may have been of 
“the wise men out of Edom” to whom Obadiah refers, 
One conjecture singles out Heman the Ezrahite as the 
author of the Book of Job. 

Of those who seek the scene and possibly the author 
of the book outside the Holy Land, not all are agreed in 
seeking them in the south country. Franz Delitzsch in 
his commentary favors the view that tie land of Uzis 
to be sought in the Hauran,—a region to the north-east 
of Palestine, extending from the north of Perea to the 
neighborhood of Damascus, and covering the ancient 
kingdom of Bashan. His son, Friedrich Delitzsch, in 
an article published in 1885, offers evidence of such a 
location from the cuneiform documents. He finds on 
the obelisk of Shalmanezer an account of an expedition 
against the people of Patin, in which is mentioned “ Sasi 
son of an Ussean,” as put in authority over the Patineans 
after their submission. Even if we accept the identifica- 
tion of the name, it by no means follows that the coun- 
try of Sasi lay contiguous to Patin. Ho may have been 





a military adventurer from the south country, whose 
services in the war led to his promotion, And when we | 
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put against this, and some equally doubtful identifica- 
tions of the country of the Sbhubites and of Buz, the cer- 
tainty that Teman lay in Edom, and that Jeremiah speaks 
of the Edomites as in Uz, I think there is no room for 
doubt as to which way the scale inclines, The last point 
Herr Delitzsch explains by supposing that the Edomites 
in Jeremiah’s time had conquered this kingdom of Uz 
in the Hauran,—a proof of their power and their sudacity 
which is pot paralieled by anything we know of their 
actual history. 

Philadelphia. 


THE CHURCH ON THE SEA. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 





Over twelve years have passed by since the Mission 
to Deep-Sea Fishermen was organized for the purpose 
of aiding and ministering to the physical and spiritual 
necessities of thousands of British fishermen and lads 
engaged in the North Sea fishing-trade. Of the bless- 
ings which the mission has borne, and the results wit- 
nessed, the most gratifying statements are issued. In 
earlier days these hardy “ toilers of the sea,” fit subjects 
for the master hand of a Victor Hago to portray, were a 
totally neglected class. Unbefriended and exposed to 
the rigors of the wild North Sea storms, they suffered 
alone, without a helping hand being stretched out for 
their relief. Happier surroundings now attend them; 
and, amid the pursuit of their hazardous calling, the 
mission has proved a Heaven-sent benefactor. In the 
improved mora! and material condition, the change pro- 
duced by the mission has pleasing demonstration which 
affords the noblest stimulus towards the maintenance of 
& bumane enterprise on behalf of those who go down to 
the sea in ships. 

At the outset of the philanthropic undertaking there 
was some misgiving that the peculiarities of the men’s 
occupation, and their isolation, would be almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, and then again there was the diffi- 
culty of grappling with.notoriously reckless groups of 
men. Fearless before peril, and hardened, for the most 
part, in life, these seekers after the harvest of the sea 
were not the likeliest characters to be reclaimed. With 
this knowledge notwithstanding, the first missionaries on 
their ocean pilgrimages were devoted men, and had the 
joy eventually, with the help of the good hand of God, 
in laying the foundation, building up, and establishing 
the “Church onthe Sea.” Insome degree they have seen 
the fulfilment of the promise “The abundance of the sea 
shall be converted unto thee,” in an unexpected form. 

The fishermen, some twenty thousand in number, are 
absent from the ports and their homes for eight weeks 
at a time, irrespective of the state of the weather, and 
after this spell of toil they return for a week’s rest and 
fresh outfit. Evils of many kinds formerly befell them, 
and very scanty were the means of alleviation, Even 
the influenza, with its devastating attacks, followed 
them out to sea, and disabled one of the mission 
ships. In some respects the fight with the Dutch 
“coopers” has been the most prolonged and arduous. 
This style of craft cruised to and: fro among the men, 
tempting them with bad drink, adulterated tobacco, and 
the vilest literature. Gradually this solitary visitor and 
agent of mischief in olden times, which had a disastrous 
monopoly, has been pretty well beaten and driven from 
the field. In winning the victory over the Dutch 
“coper” the mission has been generously seconded by 
the British Government allowing the men to have to- 
bacco out of bond free of duty, and thus underselling 
the Dutch “ bird of prey.” 

Very varied were the services of the mission ships, 
‘some eleven in number. Seven of these are mission ves- 
sels proper, and the remaining four are utilixed for hos- 
pital use. In a measure the mission might be called the 
gospel of splints and bandages, inasmuch as the bearers 
of these are aware that in relieving the bodies of the 
men they are employing the best agency by which to 
touch their hearts. Happily, the endeavors to benefit 
and succor the fishermen are growingly appreciated. 
The hospital ships carry a fully trained doctor and all 
conveniences for the treatment of the sick and wounded. 

An idea of the frequency of accidents may be gathered 
from the report that in the course of one year 8,130 
medica] and surgical patients were received and treated. 

Except in cases which were not of a serious character, 
and with which the captains of the mission ships could 
‘deal, the man dangerously hurt was transferred to the 
hospital ship, and another man was sent to do his work. 
On the seven mission ships, which all took part in the 
fishing, the skippers in charge weré able to render first 


checkered, and fraught with manifold perils. 


ings. Of course, periods oecur when the sea is unrufiled, 
and the spectator finds a charm in the divers hues which 
play o’er the deep in the fantastic shadows of traveling 
clouds on its bosom, or in catching the musical sweetness 
“of its unrhymed lyric lines.” Nevertheless, the life is 


It is startling to learn that on an average annually two 
hundred and sevepty-eight of the fishermen perish on 
the wide, watery stage, eight of which number die from 
natural causes, and upwards of two hundred and seventy 
are cut off by wrecks and casualties, Many are the 
tragic stories told, when vessels return with flags at half- 
mast, of furious gales, and of ships 

That were hailed, 
And sent no answer back again,” 
One of the most pleasing features in the lives of the men 
is a deepening religious spirit, which shows itself when 
crews are occasionally separated from the body of the 
fleet. Not infrequently, through the long, dreary nights, 
the words of the great Fisherman of Galilee are read, 
and made the subject of address, or the Mariner’s Hymn 
is heard ascending above the roar of the tempest : 

“ Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 

Oh, hear us when we cry to thee 

For those in peril on the sea!” 
To-day the work is growing, and its influence telling 
on the. habits of the men, both at sea and ashore, A 
gentleman coming in contact with the fishermen re- 
cently, was impressed with their refinement and an 
absence largely of coarseness of expression, On the 
other hand, only a few years ago the North Sea men had 
an unenviable reputation at Hull, Grimsby, and similar 
fishing-ports, for lawless doings. The Deep Sea Mission 
ministered to the entire humanity of the men. Tem- 
perance work had routed the Dutch vessels, with their 
cargoes of fiery, poisonous spirits. In plentiful supply 
magazines and books were provided ; and, more helpful 
stil), réligious instruction and services were arranged in 
a brotherly manner. The founder of so praiseworthy an 
organization, Mr. E. J, Mather, is venerated by the sea- 
men. His difficulties in promoting its inauguration 
were narrated in a volume of thrilling interest, ‘‘ Nor’ard 
of the Dogger,” published in 1888, The movement, 
which is now firmly established, has the patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and the hearty recognition of the 
Board of Trade, 

A steady flow of sympathy hasbeen evoked for a toil- 
ing class who bear at the present time a good name for 
honesty, industry, frugality, and kindheartedness, By 
the labors of the Deep Sea Mission the ocean had be- 
come for the majority of the fishermen the school of a 
better life. Light had shone in upon the darkened souls 
of fathers and sons, and dear ones putting out to sea in- 
different to the claims of salvation had returned new 
creatures in Christ Jesus, So, at the bour of launching 
forth on their last voyage, numbers of these may humbly 


exclaim, 
“T hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar,” 


and reach the eternal ocean, 
Bolton, Lancashire, England, 





VISITORS IN THE PRIMARY CLASS. 
BY JOSEPHINE PESINGER. 


In a number of schools of which I have knowledge, 
the entrance to the sacred precincts of the primary class 
might appropriately bear the inscription, “ No trespass- 
ing,” as visitors are never permitted to cross its threshold. 
Is this right, and why not? 

Who are usually the visitants of this department? In 
nine cases out of ten they are the parents of the little 
ones who find it necessary to accompany their children 
a few Sundays, until they become accustomed to the 
class and will attend alone. Occasionally a neighboring 
primary-class teacher, looking for suggestions in her 
own work, may be present; in which case the teacher of 
the class ought to feel complimented, realizing that her 
fame in some special line of teaching has become known. 
A primary teacher can always rely on having the sym- 
pathy of her adult listeners. 

One excuse for debarring visitors is that the}Rituation 
of the class-room may render it inconvenient to accommo- 
date them; but the primary-class visitor will not com- 
plain of incommodious surroundings, if only allowed to 
enter, A second reason offered is the natural timidity 
of the teacher, who, while she enjoys the confidence of 
every child before her, hesitates to speak before adults. 
As an assistant ina primary class, how frequently do I 





aid to the injured, besides conducting religious gather- 


——— 


little scholar as she greets the teacher at the close of the 
session with the words, “I have received more good from 
these simple exercises this afternoon than from a dozen 
sermons.” Are not such remarks worth making special 
efforts towards overcoming timidity? The children will 
not mind answering before strangers, or, if diffident at 
first, will soon overcome it. The visitors being seated 


.on the sides or in the rear of the room, the class will 


hardly realize their presence. 

But instead of proving a hindrangg, it is a positive 
advantage to have the parents attend occasionally. 
While the teacher may use her utmost endeavors to sim- 
plify her statements, some child will be sure to misunder- 
standthem. A mother. remarked to me recently that 
she could not tell what was required of her little boy be- 
fore 1¢ was entitled to library books; and he also spoke 
abort a Scripture Union Class on Friday afternoon, but 
just what that was, and who were expected to attend it, 
she could not clearly comprehend from his explanations. 
After accompanying him to. two sessions of the class, she 
became familiar with its workings, and immediately 
taught him the necessary verses for library books, and 
induced him to join the week-day children’s meeting and 
become a member of the Scripture Union, by which he 
expressed his intention to read daily the selected portion 
from the Bible, this plan being arranged especially for 
children, Of course this difficulty can be obviated by a 
personal call or note from the teacher; but, in a large 
class, these will require more time and effort than the 
average teacher can give during each week; besides, 
when parents are interested enough to attend and become 
familiar with the methods employed so as to be able to 
converse intelligently on school topics, how much more 
ambitious are their children to learn ! 

The following incident is only one of many similar 
experiences of parents who accompany their children: 
In this city, a gentleman reared in a Christian home, a 
member and regular attendant at church, became inter- 
ested in politics, through which he was brought into con- 
tact with a celebrated infidel lecturer, the result. being 
that he soon found himself a most ardent: believer in 
those negations. Church services ceased to have any at- 
traction for him, and his seat in God’s house was in con- 
sequence always vacant, Severe sickness overtook him, 
and while very -appretiative of thé-ministrations of his 
pastor, to whom he was personally warmly attached, yet 
they failed to cause a return to his former belief. Re- 
covering his health, he moved to the West with his wife 
and little boy, four years of age, The latter, becoming 
acquainted with other little fellows who talked so much of 
their Sunday-school, asked permission to attend also, A 
loving father, anxious to please his child, took him to the 
school, returning for him atits close. This continued fora 
month, when one Sunday the question was put to him, 
“Papa, my teacher says that she would like to have our 
mamas and papas come to Sunday-school sometime; won’t 
you come in with me to-day?” To which he replied in 
the negative; but the importunity of his little one made 
him yield, and he entered, taking a seat on the side, At 
the earnest words of the teacher, memory brought vividly 
before him his early experience, and made him feel very 
uncomfortable, The next Sunday came the same ques- 
tion from the child wita the same result, and what fol- 
lowed? At the cordial words of welcome from the 
teacher he could not refrain from telling the story of his 
past life, and her words were the means of causing a 
complete surrender of himself to Christ. A few years 
after found that man the assistant superintendent of 
the school and an officer in the church, Surely, “a 
little child shall lead them.” 

Primary-class teachers, open wide the doors of your 
class-rooms to visitors. Do not let them feelout of place, 
but, on the contrary, cordially welcome, and more jewels 
may be added to your crown of rejoicing. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGR W, PEASE. 
I, Uses: 
1, To impress the truth; hence tho work should— 

(1) Be clear, that all may easily understand. 

(2) Present the main truth,—the most important 
truth in the lesson for your school. 

(3) Be arranged so as to leave the one truth on the 
board ; let the last look of the scholar in passing 
from the room be on that lesson, 

2. To gain and keep attention ; hence the work should 
be— 





hear the expression from the lips of the mother of some 


(1) Arranged in attractive form,—aimple figures, 
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plain lotnertuig, orderly arrangement, colored 
crayons, etc. 
(2) Brought out before the class, so as to have— 

(a) A continual progress of thought, without 
distracting influences. 

(6) Each moment something new, thus holding 
the scholars’ attention. 

(c) The different thoughts of the lesson leading 
to the central truth more firmly impressed, 
being more clearly seen. 

(d) The minds of the scholars following yours, 
—not trying to run ahead. 

(8) Thoroughly memorized, so that- 
, (a) The hand and tongue may work together. 

(6) There may be greater freedom in questioning. 

(c) The scholars may be impressed with the fact 
of your thorough knowledge of the lesson 
and its teachings, 

(d) The lesson may the more quickly be given. 

(4) Arranged so as to have all changes easily and 
quickly made. 

(a) The simpler the change the better. 

{b) Each change should add to the thought. 

(c) The last change —. leave the lesson on 
the board. 

8. To condense truth; hence the work shou!d not be— 
(1) Too elaborate. Do not try to bring into the les- 
son all the class teachers have taught. 
(2) Too complex ; make the one truth stand out, 
(3) Too long; make it short, pointed, radiant with 
light,—much in little. 
4. To explain— 
(1) Geography : 

(a) Outline maps the best. 

(+) Draw as needed. 

(c) Keep proportions right. 

(2) Orientalisms: Buildings, instruments, etc., made 
clear to the scholar. 
5. To help memory: To do this, have— 
(1) The blackboard outline crown the teacher’s work. 

(This necessitates a teachers’- meeting, and also 

a quarterly pre-view.) 

(2) The outline arranged in form easily memorized, 

—use alliteration, prominent words in large let- 

ters, etc. 


Il. Suggestive hints: 

1. Begin with the simplest work. 

2. Practice everything beforehand. 

3. If needful, use slate pencil to outline the werk on 
the blackboard. 
Use appropriate colors in crayon, bright yellow for 
the golden text, etc. 
Do not take time to do fine work; the scholar’s 
imagination will cover all deficiencies. 


. <4 
5. 


III. Cautions: 

. Be sure unimportant words are not made prominent. 
. Do not sacrifice clearness to effect. 

. When the one thought has been clearly brought 
out—stop. 

Use the blackboard as a help in teaching, not for 
show. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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THE COMMON GRASS. 
BY ANNIE STEGER WINSTON, 


Let me not pine for lily or for rose, 
For gorgeous blossom or for nectared air, 
Though, far and faint, float from the garden close 
Vague, fragrant breaths, across the meadow bare. 


If not for me to gather roses thence, 
And fill my hands with perfume,—let it pass. 
Let me lean low, and breathe, with quickened sense, 
The lasting sweetness of the common grass. 
Richmond, Va. 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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MOTHER’S HAIR PRESERVATIVE. 
BY THE REV. J. F, COWAN. 

“ Been to the store, Jim?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What y’ got tied up?” 

“You go along and ’tend to your own business. I 
ain’t a-going to tell.” 

“ Well, it looks like a bottle, any way. If you don’t 
tell me, I’ll go and put the boys on to the bottle of ale.” 


“ Well, then, you’ll tell them a lie, for it ain’t ale.” 

“ Well, then I guess it’s soda-water.” 

“No, it ain’t soda-water.” 

“ Then it’s mineral water.” 

“No, it ain’t that.” 

“ Then I guess it’s cod-liver oil.” 

“No, there ain’t no one to our house got consump- 
tion.” 

“Then I give it up.” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you. It’s a bottle of Hair Pre- 
servative to keep mother’s hair from turning gray and 
falling out. I don’t believe I should mind having gray 
hairs half so much as she’ does, but I know I wouldn’t 
want mine all to fall out and leave me bald-headed.” 
“Oh, ho!” called out the other boy. ‘ What's making 
her get gray? I’ve heard that worry does it. Worry- 
ing over your badness, I'll bet.” 

“ Huh! better take that to yourself.” 

Then the boys separated and went their ways. 

But the boy who first spoke did take the first words of 
the other to himself. He couldn’t help thinking to him- 
self, as he went down street, what he had just remarked 
about worry making gray hairs, and wondering if some 
of these days he should have to be lugging home a bot- 
tle from the drug-store, containing hair preservative, to 
keep his mother’s hair from growing gray. 

“If I do,” he said to himself with a shrug of his 
shoulder, ‘I don’t want that Jim Ashton to catch me 
at it; for just as like as not he’d up and say, ‘I told you 
80; worrying over your badness!’” 

Then he walked a little farther, in a meditative sort 
of way, cutting the head off a daisy with his stick here, 
and jabbing it into the ground after a tumble-bug who 
was scrambling to get out of his way there, but thinking 
neither of the daisy nor the tumble-bug. 

Finally he stopped, and squared his back around 
against the fence. 

“IT wonder,” he quizzed himself, “if it is worry that 
makes people’s hair grow gray? For if it is, then I 
know a way to keep mother’s from getting so, that’s bet- 
ter than anything in the drug-store.” 

He went home determined to keep his word. And 
he did. He skipped around into the wood-shed, and 
split a whole armful of the nicest kind of kindling, fin- 
ished the job by shaving off a handful of long feathery 
shavings, and this he tucked into one end of the wood- 
box, which he quickly filled with seasoned wood. Then 
he called his mother’s attention to it. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad!” she said. “I was just going to 
worry about your forgetting it, as you usually do, and 
father finding it out after he came home; but now I’!l 
have that. off my mind.” 

Then the boy slipped around behind the woodshed 
door, and grinned and chuckled, and rubbed his hands 
together, as though he were enjoying something hugely. 
“Ha, ha!” he said to himself. “ First dose of Mother’s 
Hair Preservative. Shake up well and apply frequently.” 
And then he went off to find his sister Susan, 

“See, here, Sue,” he called to her confidentially, “ you 
aren’t going to dilly-dally and poke around about those 
dishes this evening,—are you?—and make mother come 
out to the kitchen half a dozen times, and ask you when 
you are going to get done?” 

“ What business is that of yours?”’ Susan answered, a 
little sharply. 

“ Because if you are?” said he, “I’m just a-going to” — 

“ Just a-going to what, I’d like to know?” Susan de- 
manded, with a little more asperity in her tone. 

“ Why,” said Tom, with the utmost good-nature, “I’m 
just a-going to come out and help you myself.” 

“You help wash the dishes? I'd like to see you 1” 

“ Well, see if I don’t, then.” 

If Susan was a little slower than usual that evening, it 
must have been just to test her brother's threat. And, 
sure enough, he did come, and helped her through so 
good-naturedly and so cleverly that she was surprised 
more than a little. 

“Tom,” she said, “ what kind of a joke is this you 
are playing on me?” 

“ The joke ain’t on you,” said Tom; “it’s on mother.” 

“On mother?” repeated Susan. 

“ Yes,” said Tom ; “it’s another dose of Mother’s Hair 
Preservative. She doesn’t know anything about it.” 

“* Mother’s Hair Preservative!” again exclaimed Su- 
san. “ What in the world is the boy talking about?” 

Then Tom let her into the secret of the thing. Susan 
looked very thoughtful for a moment. 

“Well, I declare!” she said at last. “Who ever 
would have thought of such a thing as that?” 

“But it’s a great deal better than the drug-store kind, 





—isn’t it?” Tom demanded, 





“ Yes,” said Susan, thoughtfully. 

“Then,” said Tom, “let’s give her another dose this 
evening. ‘Shake up well, and use often,’—that’s the 
direction.” 

Then Tom and Susan had a brief consultation together 
in low tones; and the result was that pretty soon they 
started ‘into the sitting-yoom, where father and mother 
were, together with a couple of sleepy-eyed youngsters, 
whose bedtime was evidently not far away. 

“ Helloo, Dicky!” said Tom to the elder of the two. 
“ Want to see my new knife?” 

“Yes!” said Dicky, opening his eyes wide for an 
instant. 

“Come along with me and Susan, then,” said Tom. 
And Dicky was ready in a moment. 

“ And Susan will bring little Mary along to see it 
too,” said the elder sister coaxingly, drawing the little 
one to her, and picking her up. And the four left the 
room. 

The mother turned her eyes from her work tosee what 
was going on; but, as she could read no signs of mischief 
in their faces, she let them go without a word. 

In ten or fifteen minutes, Tom and Susan both slipped 
back into the room again; and, before mother had time 
to start, and exclaim, “ What in the world have you done 
with those children? They’ll catch their death of colds 
out there alone,” Susan slipped up and whispered some- 
thing into mother’s ear. 

The mother gave her a quick, pleased look, and then 
settled down to her work again with a sigh of relief, as 
though she had just escaped something she rather 
dreaded. 

Then Susan sidled over to where Tom was, by the fire, 
and. nudged him, and pointed to mother; and Tom 
grinned, and rubbed his hands, and chuckled, and whis- 
pered to Susan: “The third dose since I came from 
school this evening. Shake well, and use often. Ha, 
ha! Mother’s Hair Preservative! I guess I'll apply 
for a patent.” 

“ H-sh-sh-sh-sh!” said Susan; “she’ll hear you, I 
believe I’ll slip out into the kitchen, and set the buck- 
wheat batter for breakfast, and then tell her about it 
when I come back.” 

“Good!” saidTom. “ Dose number four, Shake well, 
and use often. And I believe I’ll get down my geogra- 
phy, and learn my lesson for to-morrow, before mother 
begins to wonder if I won’t miss and get poor marks in 
my class. Heigh-ho! Never thought of that. Dose 
number five. Shake well, and use often,—Mother’s Hair 
Preservative. Great scheme! Read our testimonials, 
Manufactured at home. Tom and Susan, proprietors, 
Not on sale at all drug-stores.” 

Tom got down his dog-eared geography, and com- 
menced to explore the continent of Europe for islands, 
rivers, mountains, cities, etc.,so as to have them all ready 
on the end of his tongue to rattle off in class to-morrow, 
' But just as he was about to proceed, it struck him 
there was a curious contrast between the front part of 
book and the back—the part which he had gone over 
and the part which ‘he had not. “If studying about the 
earth’s surface was as hard on the surface as it is on the 
book, I guess it would have been pretty badly tumbled 
around, and some wora by this time,” thought Tom to 
himself, “ with all the boys and girls in the world that 
are at it. Wonder why I can’t keep the rest of this book 
in better shape? I heard mother worrying about that 
just the other day, that I would have to have a new geog- 
raphy pretty soon, and there would be more expense.” 
Then he got up and brought a newspaper from across 
the room to lay over the pages of the book he Was not 
studying, so that if he forgot, and rested his elbows on it, 
or fingered it, the newspaper, and not the book, would 
get the wear. 

“Capital!” he said to himself. “ Duse number six. 
Shake well and use often, Mother’s Hair Preservative, 
manufactured by Susan and Tom.” And he went at his 
study as though no geography lesson had ever been half 
so pleasant to learn as that one. 

But when Susan came back from fixing the buckwheat 
batter, and whispered in mother’s ear again, and they both 
saw the pleased and gratified look which came quickly, 
the geography lesson had to be interrupted by another 
little consultation and some more chuckles upon the part 
of Tom. They were very well pleased with the success 
of their scheme. 

And it is my opinion that “ Mother’s Hair Preserva- 
tive, manufactured by Susan and Tom,” is going to be 
the most brilliant success of anything in its line that has 
ever been invented, It ought to become a very popular 
remedy. 





Pitteburgh, Pa. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1893.] 


1, April 2.—The Resurrection of CHrist.............c:00-0rsseereeees Matt. 28 : 1-10 
2. April 9.—AMlictions Banctified......... A......ccccccccccecsesceeseneeeees Job 5 : 17-27 
& April 16.—Job’s Appeal tO GOdL..........cccccccsccseeeseeee Job 23 : 1-10 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restoration....Job 42 : 1-10 
6. April 30,—Wisdom’s Warning..................:-ccsccesserereeeeneee Prov. 1 : 20-33 
6. May 7.—The Value of Wisdom... ..cccccccecscseeeesseneeene 
7. May 14.—Fruite of Wisdom. 
8. May 21.—Against Intemperance,.................c.ccccenceceeseereee 
9. May 28.—The Excellent Woman..... 
10. June 4,—Reverence and Fidelity 
11, June 11.~—The Creator Remembered....................:00 Eccl. 12 : 1-7, 13, 14 
12, June 18.—Messiah’s Kingdon..................cccccccccseeeeeeeeseceenees . Mal, 3: 1-12 
13. June 25,—Review. 














OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
THE Aseaican InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


(Norz.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like 
to enrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. } 


STUDY XVIL—THE BOOK OF JOB: GENERAL 
QUESTIONS, 

[Norz.—The material of the last three studies forms the 
basis of this study. It should be carefully reperused, and 
used in proof or dieproof of the conclusions reached. The 

uestions discussed below are primarily questions of fact, and 
should be answered by our study of the book itself, not from 
the 0 inions of a commentary ora friend, It need not be 
added that the outlines which follow are intended to direct 
the student’s activity, not to make it needless. ] 
I, Tre Form anv Srrucrure. 

1. By a rapid glance over occasional psalms, portions of 
Proverbs, and other poetical passages, become assured that 
the characteristic element of Hebrew poetry is neither rhyme 
nor alliteration, but a parallelism “which pauses at the end 
of every line, and develops the thought by perpetual repeti- 
tion and antithesis.” 2. Determine, then, the relative 
amount, in the Book of Job, of prose and poetry. 3, Notice 
the variety of form found in the poetical portion: (1.) Lyri- 


dence in God, despite the low ideals of the current religious 
philosophy? 4. Was it practical,—to comfort a people 
which felt itself to be essentially righteous, and yet was under- 
going extreme suffering? 

IV. Tue Date or Waritina. 

Was it written in patriarchal times, in Solomon’s time, in 
Hezekiah’s time, or during the Captivity? 

1. Is it a product of the patriarchal age? The scene and 
intended setting are unquestionably patriarchal. Does this 
mean any more than that the author intended to make it 
natural? 2. Solomon’stime? His age was certainly atime 
of stimulus to thought and its expression,—a time of inquiry 
and judgment. The difficulty appears in comparing the 
Proverbs of Solomon with the Book of Job. Job seems to be 
a protest against much that was unquestioned in the Proverbs, 
3. Hezekiah’s time? (Genung,) or the Captivity ? (most com- 
mentators.) ‘The decision turns in some degree on our esti- 
mate of the background of the poem, its atmosphere. Does 
it suggest that the time of the writer was a period of “ uni- 
form and uninterrupted prosperity” (Genung), or a period of 
great adversity (Davidson, Driver)? Consider these points: 
(1.) Excepting Psalms 37, 49, 73, the dates of which are un- 
certain, the only parallels to the thought of the Book of Job 
are found in the writings fof Jeremiah’s day and after (Jer. 
12:1f.; 31: 29f.; Ezek. 18; Hab.1:13f.) (2) Hence 
we have no certain evidence that such a problem troubled 
the people before the time of the Captivizy. (3.) The very 
unrest of the people gave an adequate reason for a re-exami- 
nation of the problem by a master of “ wisdom” and a rev- 
erent Hebrew, desirous of vindicating to-himself and others 
the goodness and wisdom of God. 

V. Tue AUTHOR, 

Some suppose that Moses was the author. So Hebrew tra- 
dition says, but the tradition is untrustworthy. The fact is, 
it is impossible to name the author, and wholly unnecessary. 
VI. Rererences. 

The introductions to various commentaries on the Book of 
Job can be profitably read by the student in connection with 
this study. Those of Genung and Davidson are especially 
helpful. A fine summary is likewise given by Driver. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 
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cal passages (Job 28 : 12-28; 26 : 5-14; 40: 15 to 41; %, 
etc.); (2) the dramatic elements, such as regularity of 
arrangement, dialogue, individualized characters, etc. 4, 
Can the poem as a whole be fairly characterized as either a 
narrative, a lyrical poem, or a drama? Is it exclusively 
either of these? 5. Consider Genung’s statement that it is 
not a drama, for precisely the reason that the dialogues 
of Plato do not constitute a drama, and it is an epic as much 
as Milton’s “Paradise Regained” is one. 6. Determine, 
finally, whether the book should be termed a Hebrew epic 
poem, relating the inward struggles of a spiritual hero, who 
fought his way to peace, to be compared, perhaps; to the 
“Prometheus Bound,” or a didactic poem, utilizing these 
formal elements with a purely practical purpose, 7. Deter- 
mine also whether the book is to be considered a unity, or 
not (comp. notes on chaps. 27, 28, and the Elihu seeches). 


II. Tae CHARACTER OF THE Boox. 
The question is frequently presented thus: Is the Book of 
Job historical, or not? A fairer statement would be: Is it 
nothing but a mere history of facts, or is it a work of dra- 
matic fiction, or are these elements combined? In determin- 
ing this, notice: 1. The historical element in the book. (1.) 
Job seems to have been regarded in Israel as a historical 
eharacter (Ezek. 14:14; Jas.5:11). (2.) This supposition 
adds very much to the naturalness, suggestiveness, and prac- 
tical influence of the book. (3.) Pure fiction does not seem 
to have been natural to the Hebrews. 2. The imaginative ele- 
ment. (1.) The long speeches put into the mouth of the 
Almighty (Job 38 seq.) ; (2) the ideal character of Job’s mis- 
fortunes (1: 13-21); (3) the representation of the scene in 
heaven (Prologue); (4) the finished thought and carefully 
wrought imagery of the dialogue. It cannot be extempo- 
raneous. Noteotherdetails, 3. The real question is whether 
both of these elements are not subordinate. Was the author 
intending to give a verbatim report of this ash-heap discus- 
sion? was he exercising his genius as an analyzer of human 
emotions and passions? or did he use a well-known story 
about the patriarch Job as the starting-point of a discussion 
of the divine significance of such experiences as his? 
III. Tue Purpose or THE Boox. 

Was its purpose historical, philosophical, religious, or 
practical? 1. Was it historical,—to merely relate the story 
of Job? 2. Was it philosophical,—to discuss in an abstract 
way more thorovghly than ever before the problem of suffer- 
ing? Why, then, do not the speeches of Jebovah decide the 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Job 42 : 1-10. 


COMMON VERSION. 
1 Then Jéb answered the Lorp, 


Memory verses: 5, 6.) 
REVISED VERSION. 
1 Then Job answered the Lorp, 


and said, and said, 
21 know that thou canst do/| 2 I know that thou canst do all 
every thing, and that no thought things, 


can be withholden from thee. 

8 Who he that hideth counsel 
without khowledge? therefore 
have I uttered that I understood 
not ; things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not. 

4 Hear, I beseech thee, and I 
will speak: I will demand of thee, 
and declare thou unto me. 

5 I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth thee : 

6 Wherefore I abhor myse//, and 
repent in dust and ashes. 

7 ¢ And it was so, that after the 
Lorp had spoken these words un- 
to Jéb, the Lorp said to E)’i-phaz 
the Té’man-ite, My wrath is kin- 
dled against thee, and against 
thy two friends: for ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, 
as my servant JOb hath. 

8 Therefore take unto you now 
seven bullocks and seven rams, 
and go to my servant J6b, and 
offer up for yourselves a burnt of- 
fering; and my servant J6b shall 
pray for you: for him will I ac- 
cept: lest I deal with you after 
your folly, in that ye have not 
spoken of me the thing which is 
right, like my servant Job. 

9 So Eli-phaz the Té’man-ite 
and Bil’dad the Shu’hite and Zé’- 
phar the Na’a-ma-thite went, and 
did according as the Lorp com- 
manded them: the Lorp also 
accepted Job. 

10 And the Lorp turned the 
captivity of Job, when he prayed 
for his friends: also the Lorp 
gave J6b twice as much as he had 
before. 


And that no purpose of thine 
can be restrained. 
8 1 Who is this that hideth coun- 
sel without knowledge? 
Therefore have I uttered that 
which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not. 
4 Hear, I beseech thee, and I will 
speak ; 
2I will demand of thee, and 
declare thou unto me. 
51 had heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear ; 
But now mine eye seeth thee, 
6 Wherefore I *abhor myself, and 
repent 
In dust and ashes, 


7 And it was so, that after 
the Lorp had spoken these 
words unto Job, the LorD said 
to Eliphaz the Temanite, My 
wrath is kindled against thee, 
and against thy two friends: 
for ye have not spoken of me 
the thing that is right, as my 

8 servant Job hath. Now there- 
fore, take unto you seven bul- 
locks and seven rams, and go 
to my servant Job, and offer 
up for yourselves a burnt offer- 
ing; and my servant Job shall 
pray for you; for him will I 
accept, that I deal not with 
you after your folly; for ye 
have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as my ser- 

9 vant Job hath. So Eliphazthe 
Temanite and Bildad the Shu- 
hite and Zophar the Naama- 
thite went, and did according 
as the Lozp commanded them: 
and the LorpD accepted Job. 

10 And the Lorp turned the cap- 
tivity of Job, when he prayed 
for his friends : and the Lorp 
gave Job twice as much as he 
had before. 

igeech. zxxrvill.2- *Seech. xxxviil. 3, x1. 7. 808, loathe my words 











discussion? 3. Was it religious,—the’ tracing out of the 
spiritual progress of a character from uncertainty to confi- 











LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 
Goipen Text ror THE QuaRTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa, 84 : 11. 


Lesson Topic: Acceptance with God. 


esson OuTLine: J 1! Humbled betore God, vs. 1-6. 
- . 4 is Accepted with God, vs. 7-10. 


Goupen Text: Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
hawe seen the end of the Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy.—Jas, 5 : 11. 


Datty Home READINes: 


M.—Job 42: 1-10. Acceptance with God. 
T.—Job 38 : 1-18. God’s call upon Job. 
W.—Job 88 : 19-41. God’s call upon Job. 
T.—Job 39 : 1-30. God’s call upon Job, 
F.—Job 40 : 1-24. Job’s response answered. 
$.—Job 41 : 1-34. Job’s response answered, 
$.—Job 42: 11-17. Job’s final prosperity. 





LESSON .ANALYSIS. 


I. HUMBLED BEFORE GOD, 

|. God’s Greatness ; 

I know that thou canst do all things (2). 

B any thin: ing too hard for the Lord? (Gen. 18 : 14.) 

With God all things are possible (Matt. 19 : 26), 

Abba, Father, al things are possible unto thes (Mark 14 : 36). 
il. Man’s Folly: 

Who is this that hideth cownsel without knowledge? (3.) 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel? (Job 38 ; 2.) 

Jesus... said, Ye know not what ye ask (Mait. 20 : 22). 

We know not how to pray as we ought (Rom. 8; 26), 

til. God Sought: 

Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak (4). 

My heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I pack (Psa. 27 : 8). 
Hear, O Lord, and have mercy upon me (Psa. 30; 10). 

Seek ye first his kingdom, and bis righteousness (Matt, 6 ; 33). 
IV. God Apprehended : 

Now mine eye seeth thee (5). 

Man shall not see me and live (Exod. 38 : 20). 

He that hath seen me bath seen the Father (John 14 : 9), 

He endured, as seeing him who is invisible (Heb. 11 : 27), 

V. Self-Despised ; 

I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes iS), 


. blush to lift up my face to thee, my God (Ezra 9 : 6). 
I am of small account; what shall I’ anywer thee? (op 40:4) 
In me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing (Rom. 7 : 18). 


Il. ACCEPTED WITH GOD, 
|. Speech Approved : 
Fe have not spoken of mea, righty a8.-, . Jab hath (7) "PD 
Let the words of my mouth . le (Psa. ey 14). 
A word in due season, how ae it! v. 15 : 28 
Moses... was mighty in his words and works tots 1: 22). 
il. sitisnasen Honored : 
Go to my servant Job; ... Job shall pray for you (8). 
Be it done unto thee even as thou wilt (Matt. 15 : 28). 
Pray one for another, that ye may be healed (Jas. 5: 16), 
He shall ask, and God will give him life for them (1 John 5: 16), 
ill. Acceptance Assured : 
The Lord accepted Job (9). 
See, I have accepted thee concerning this thing (Gen. 19 ; 21). 
Him will I accept (Job 42 : 8). 
I come again, and will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 3). 
IV. Prosperity Increased: 
The Lord gave Job twice as pues - wt = before (10). 


Whatsoever he doeth shall peoages (Pes. 
Say ye of the righteous, that it shall be well’ ith him A ae 3: 10). 
Every one... 


all receive a hundredfold (Matt. 19: 


Verse 2.—I know that thou canst do all things.” (1) Divine 
wer; (2) Devout recognition.—(1) The power of God; (2) Tite 
nowledge of man. 
rse $.—‘* Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not.”’ 
(1) \Deep Fee 5 ; @) Mena ag: Nay talk. 
ear, 1 beseech thee, and I will speak.’’ (1) Audience 
= ht: my Chenaienton intended. —(1) The divine Auditor ; (2) The 
dent suppliant. 
rses 5, 6.—‘‘ Mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself.’”’— 
a \Glest views of God ; (2) Right views of self. » 
erse 7.—"'Ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right.’’ 
Wrens views of God : (1) Their origin ; (2) Their utterance ; (3) Their 
= ty. 
PY rse 8.—‘' My servant Jobshall pray foryou.” (1)The Sovereign; 
2; \the sinner ; (3) The intercessor. 
rse 9.—''The Lord accepted Job.”’ (1) The grounds of man’s 
rejection before God; (2) The grounds of man’s acceptance before 


Verse 10 —* The Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.” 
(1) fe seatlier prosperity; (2) Job’s later adversity ; (3) Job's final 
enrichment, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


RICH SERVANTS OF GOD, 


Abraham (Gen. 13 : 2; 24 ; 34, 35), 
Lot (Gen. 13 : 5, 6). 

Isaac (Gen. 26 : 12-14). 

Jacob (Gen. 32 : 4, 5, 13-15). 

Joseph (Gen. 45 : 8, 13). 

Boaz (Ruth 2; 1), 

David (1 Chron, 29 : 28), 

Job{Job 1:3; 42: 12). 

Joseph of Arimathea (Matt. 27 : 57). 
Zaccheus (Luke 19 : 2). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Discourse.—The touching appeal to God 
made by Job (the beginning of which formed the last lesson) 
continues to the end of Chapter 24. It becomes almost an 
assertion that the world is unjustly governed. Bildad makes 
a brief reply, which is not an answer to Job, but a statement 
of God’s greatness, involving ‘this question: “How then 





The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “ the Lonp” 
Ubroug bout. 


can man be just with God?” (25: 4.) Job’s friends have 
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no more to say. He takes up his defense, and six chapters 
(26-31) are devoted to a monologue, with indications of pauses. 
After an ironical address to his friénds, he too rehearses God’s 
power (chap. 26), then reasserts his innocence, but takes up 
almost the same argument as his friends in regard to the 
earthly punishment of sin (chap. 27). In chapter 28 he again, 
in magnificent terms, praises the superior power and wisdom 
of God, closing with the reverent language of verse 28. The 
tone changes in chapter 29; Job turns to his personal condi- 
tion. Describing his previous state of prosperity (chap. 29), 
he draws a graphic picture of his present misery, linking it 
with that of some outcast oppressed tribe (chap. 30). The 
closing sentences are a wail of intense distress. In chapter 31 
his better thoughts reappear in some measure, but he again 
asserts his innocence, in terms so exalted above much that is 
called Christian morality as to prove the high character of 
the afflicted speaker. With one more impassioned appeal to 
to God, “ the words of Job are ended.” 

At this point there appears a new speaker,—a younger man 
named Elihu, descended from Nahor, a brother of Abraham. 
His speech covers chapters 32 to 37, and has occasioned much 
difficulty. Some regard it as a later addition, while many 
think it adds little to the argument. But though Elihu in 
the main accepts the position of the three friends of Job, he 

seems to look beyond their view for a solution of the problem. 
* Despite the apparent modesty of his address there is in it 
much self-confidence. Some have thought that chapters 36: 
27 to 37 : 24 describe a storm then impending, out of which 
Jehovah himself speaks. 

The words of Jehovah (chaps. 38-41) are a sublime asser- 
tion of the divine majesty and power, describing the immen- 
sity of the natural world, the wonders of the heavens, the 
unnumbered forms of animal life, the war-horse and the eagle. 
Directly addressed, Job makes an humble answer (40 : 1-5). 
Again Job is asked, “ Wilt thou condemn ‘me, that thou 
mayest be justified?” Then follows a description of “ be- 
hemoth” and “leviathan,” probably the hippopotamus and 
crocodile. Abruptly the discourse closes: the questionings 
of Job are but partially answered ; yet Jehovah has so mani- 
fested himself that the patriarch responds in humility and 
penitence, 

The place, time, and persons are the same as in the pre- 
vious lessons. 

IncIDENTS.—Job acknowledges God's power, his own ignor- 
ance in what he has said; calls upon God to hear him, and 
in view of God’s presence repents. The remainder of the 
lesson is in prose. Jehovah expresses his wrath against the 
three friends of Job, bids them make an offering, and asks 
Job to pray for them. This they do; and afterwards “ the 
Lord turneth the captivity of Job,” giving him twice what 
he had before. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The Book of Job does not offer a logical and dogmatic solu- 
tion of the problem of evil. Job’s three friends utter some 
splendid truths in regard to God’s government of the world; 
but they more or less pervert these, change them to mislead- 
ing half-truths, by the method they adopt. When they 
assume that their narrow philosophy covers the whole case, 
and is exhaustive of the truth in the case; that when a man 
suffers we are justified in inferring that God is punishing him 
for sins committed, and especially when they permit their 
theories to render them hard and unsympathizing,—they go 
far toward putting the truth they utter into the livery of 
falsehood. Their solution is utterly inadequate. 

Job himself offers no solution. He defends himself earn- 
estly against the accusations of his friends, and in doing this, 
meanwhile giving expression to the distresses that trouble 
him, he sometimes transgresses the limits of true obedience. 
He is confident of his own integrity, maintains his purpose to 
be loyal to God, does not utterly give up his confidence in 
God; but he gropes amid the perplexities and difficulties of 
the case, and does not get beyond them. He is a man of 
strong feelings and of strong insight. There is an occasional 
outburst of triumphant faith, byt there are also outbursts of 
something that seems very much like despair. 

Elihu gives no complete solution. He repeats many things 
that the others have already said, though he recognizes the 
narrowness and incopclusiveness of the positions they have 
taken. He has less to say than the others of wrongs done by 
Job by which he deserved the afflictions that had come upon 
him, and relatively more to say of whatever is wrong in the 
way in which Job receives his afflictions; and in this he is 
far in advance of his predecessors, He also recognizes in 
afflictions a potency for training and disciplining the afflicted 
person altogether different from the properly punitive ele- 
ment in them. He gives prominence to this aspect of the 
case. And his philosophy of the matter is evidently pre- 
sented in the book as greatly superior to that of the other 
three. Though he rebukes Job quite as severely as any of 
the others, Job has no reply to make. In the final judgment 
on the case, Jehovah censures the other three, but does not 
censure Elihu. Amory the human speakers in the book he 


comes nearest to being right, but his opinions are far from 
covering the whole problem. 
The narrative part of the book is not intended as a solution. 
I have heard this put forward as the solution of the problem. 
I have heard it said that Job’s discontent arose from his 
knowing only a part of the facts in the case; that we, who 
have all the facts revealed to us, can see how foolish Job was 
to be discoutented. Had not Satan challenged God? And 
was not God, through Job, preparing a signal disappoint- 
ment for Satan? And should not Job, if he had only known 
it, have been proud and happy to be thus used by God in 
gaining a victory over Satan? And was not God intending 
to give Job double for his losses? For my own part, I see no 
force in such reasoning as this.s On the contrary, I think 
that if the case had been put to Job in this way, he would 
have had a perfect right to reply: “ How can it be just for 
God to torture me, for the purpose of settling his differences 
with Satan?” And further, as we shall see, the book does 
not regard the prosperity to which Job attained, after his 
affliction, as a solution of the problem, 

Even the arguments uttered by Jehovah are not offered in 
the Book of Job as a complete dogmatic solution of the prob- 


have been previously offered. Very largely, they are the ac- 
cumulation of details to enforce the truth, already more than 
once repeated in the book, that man is a very inferior 
being compared with God, and especially that man under- 
stands very little, even of the commonest works of God. The 
inference from this is patent that we are as likely to fail of 
understanding the great things of God as the legser things, 
and therefore that the dark things may be all right, even if 
we do not understand. But all this is to be found in the 
earlier arguments in Job. Regarded as a logical solution of 
the problem, it is no more complete here than it was earlier, 
though the emphasis here laid upon it indicates its importance. 

How, then, does the author of the Book of Job dispose of 
the problem he discusses? In a certain sertse he leaves it 
unsolved. So far as having a complete grasp of it is con- 
cerned, it is too large and difficult for the human intellect. 
Those who imagine*they have solved it, show by that very 
fact that they understand only a part of it. But in another 
and more important sense, this book offers a solution, and a 
very satisfactory one. Job becomes satisfied, not so much 
through the arguments used, as “ through the personal revela- 
tion of Jehovah made to him.” He is made conscious, in a 
higher degree than before, that Jehovah is a reality, and 
thus gains new insight, and knows that all is right. 

Verse 1.—Job answered Jehovah: We have already noticed 
that, in the speeches in this book, the name of Jehovah is not 
used, but the supreme being is described by other names. 
This is commonly explained by saying that the Israelitish 
writer of this book lays the scene of it out of Israel, and 
therefore does not put the distinctive Israelitish name of God 
into the mouth of his characters, because they are non- 
Israelite ; and this is very likely correct. But even so, when 
God reveals himself to Job, he reveals himself by the per- 
sonal name that belongs to him as the God of Israel, So 
long as Job and his friends were talking about Elohim and 
El and Eloah and the Almighty, using words to designate the 
supreme being that had something of the character of com- 
mon nouns, and trying to formulate categories for the divine 
mind and conscience to work in, they found the task,too hard 
for them; but when the God who chose Abraham that all 
nations might be blessed in him personally reveals himself 
to Job, the problem is, for Job, already solved. . 

Verse 2 b.—The Revised Version, or the margin of the Old 
Version, gives the correct rendering. No undertaking is 
beyond God's reach. Thinking of the wonders of nature, to 
which God has just called his attention, Job is convinced of 
this. 

Verses 3-6.—To get at the true meaning, one needs to notice 
to what an extent these verses are made up of quotations, 
This may be exhibited by filling up the ellipses in some such 
way as the following : 


[Thou hast said to me :] 

“ Who is this that hideth counsel, without knowledge?” 
(38 : 2.) 

Therefore [I reply by acknowledging that] 

I uttered that which I understood not, 

Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not, 


{I said fo thee :] 
“Hear thou, pray, while I speak ” (for substance, 13 : 13, 
22, ete.). 


[And thou hast replied :] 

“ T’will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me” (38 : 3; 
40:7). 

[And, in response, I say that I have nothing to declare; I have 
only to say :] 

I have heard thee by the hearing of the ear, 

And now mine eye hath seen thee ; 

Therefore I melt away, and repent, 

In dust and ashes. 


Assuming that this is a correct cast of the passage, it gives 
us several points that are worth attention.—Hideth counsel, 





without knowledge : In the passage from which the quotation 





lem of evil. In part, these are repetitions of arguments that. 


is made, this is “ darkeneth counsel, by words without knowl- 
edge.” It was reprehensible in Job to speak as strongly and 
as impatiently as he did, in regard to things of which he was 
really ignorant.— Hear thou, pray, while I speak: More than 
once Job has given expression to this longing that God would 
admit him to a hearing, and allow him to argue his case, 
The longing was not an improper one, though it was vitiated 
by elements of impatience and sin, And at length Jehovah 
granted his wish,—eaid to him, I will demand of thee, and 
declare thou unto me.—I have heard thee: The English ver- 
sions follow a generally accepted interpretation of the mean- 
ing when they render “ heard of thee ;” that is, heard what 
men had to say concerning thee. With this interpretation, 
they put the line in contrast with the following line, and the 
Revised Version heightens the contrast by putting the verb 
in the pluperfect : “I had heard of thee.” But this is not 
the most simple and natural translation, and it is not in ac- 
cordance with the most ancient versions. By the simplest 
and most natural understanding of the words, what Job says 
is: I have heard thee. He has listened to the words that 
Jehovah has just spoken from the whirlwind. Jehovah has 
granted his wish, given him audience, and presented his side 
of the case, and Job has listened while Jehovah spoke.—And 
now mine eye hath seen thee: The verb is in the same tense as 
in the previous line, and there is no reason for translating it 
in a different tense. The conjunction is properly copulative, 
and not adversative, “and” and not “ but;” and there is no 
reason for departing from this in translating. The two lines 
do not present two sides of a contrast, but the second repeats 
the idea of the first. Their parallelism is synonymous, and 
not antithetic. What Job says is that he asked longingly for 
an interview, and Jehovah has granted it. In the sense of 
having the desired interview, he has seen and heard Jeho- 
vah.—Therefore I melt away: The physical meaning of the 
ward (see Psa, 58: 7; Job 7 : 5) gives here a good figure of 
speech. Having listened to Jehovah, Job is all melted down, 
He has nothing to say. He surrenders unconditionally. The 
translation “I abhor myself” is misleading. Job does not 
represent himself as in a condition of mind inconsistent with 
self-respect. The translation of the margin of the Revised 
Version is less objectionable,—“ I loathe my words.” De- 
litzsch translates “I am sorry,” and Zéckler, “I recant;” 
that is, I repudiate my words, recall them. It seems to me 
that these are all inferior to the figurative expression of the 
original. 

Job had his interview with God, and his opportunity to 
argue his case, and it did not turn out as he expected. To 
him God was no longer an abstract term to use in reasoning, 
but a living personal friend ; and he saw at once the reason- 
ableness of trusting this friendly, loving, just sovereign, who 
already had a perfect understanding of his case, and he had 
nothing more to say. For him, as for others to whom Jeho- 
vah reveals himself, the problem was solved, and reasonably 
solved, * 

Verses 7-10.—Jehovah now gives his decision, approving 
Job, not as having been sinless throughout, but as having 
maintained his integrity, and as penitent; and disapproving 
his three friends, yet not so but that they might be pardoned’ 
_ Ifa doctrine of compensations is inferred from the sequel 
of the story, it needs to be very carefully guarded from being 
harmfully misapprehended. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Strong in his integrity, yet unchanged in his loyal convie- 
tion that God must be just, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, Job, after maintaining his belief that he would be 
cleared by the Eternal if he could secure a trial before him, 
continues the illustration of his contention that wickedness 
is far from always meeting due punishment in this world 
(Job 24). He wonders why the ways of Providence are not 
justified to faithful souls by their being allowed to see their 
vindication. Why does God not fix days on which his judg- 
ments are publicly disclosed? For undoubtedly wicked- 
ness does, apparently, go unpunished in many cases. The 
poor, and even the widow, are plundered. They are so 
stripped, indeed, that they have to flee to the desert to live 
on roots and the like, as if they were beasts. Or they are 
kept as slaves, without even clothes being given them to 
cover them from the storm. Murderers and robbers flourish, 
Their name and heritage may suffer after their death, but 
during life they are “ exalted.” 

All this cannot be denied, and hence Bildad, who next 
speaks, no longer assails Job with accusations, but contents 
himself with repeating that the distance between God and 
man involves impurity in all, so that Job is wrong in expect- 
ing or claiming acquittal. Job, in reply, while maintaining 
his integrity, freely assents to all that has been said of the 
majesty of God, but adds that, after all, we see but “ the out- 
skirts” of his ways. We catch a whisper of his plans, but 
the thunder of his power in its full sway is overwhelming, 
and beyond our faculties to understand (Job 26). 





From the twenty-seventh to the thirty-first chapters the 
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suffering patriarch ‘continues to soliloguize on the whole 
question at issue, as if unconscious of the presence of his 
friends. He admits that he has stated his belief in the good 
fortune of the wicked too broadly. On reflection, he must 
admit that the wicked are punished in many cases. But this 
leaves the mystery of his own case unsolved; for he is not 
wicked, and yet has been sorely stricken. His friends, in 
fact, had been trying to explain the inexplicable. Nor should 
this seem strange ; for man has only limited faculties, and 
much, even in the world around, is beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Nothing, for example, is more astonishing, Job thinks, 
than the way in which the precious metals are brought from 
the depths of the hills by the miner (Job 28), and yet how 
little of the secrets of nature is made known even in such tri- 
umphs as this! Though we can thus pluck their secret from 
the bosom of the mountains, a glance at nature will show how 
utterly “ past finding out” are “the ways of God.” 

He now (Job 29) breaks off wearisome argument to in- 
dulge in pensive retrospect. His thoughts go back to his 
prosperous past. The friendship of God, in those days of his 
“ ripeness,” watched over his tent, and his children were 
about him. He lived outside a well-ordered city, but not far 
from it. When he went out of his encampment-zate up to 
the town, and sat down in the open space before it, where the 
citizens gathered for business or gossip, he was treated with 
the most touching respect by all, from the youngest to the 
oldest, and from the poorest to the highest. He was, more- 
over, a judge sitting at the gate, and had earned the blessing 
of every class by his fearless punishment of the oppressor, 
however strong, and the vindication of the weak. Rich, and 
yet nobly upright and liberal, he dwelt “as a king” in his 
home. : 

But now (Job 30) the lowest affected to despise him. Even 
the sons of the tribes dispossessed by his stronger race, and 
driven to the wilderness to feed on salt-wort and broom-roots, 
and to live in caves and holes of the rocks,—wretched beings, 
who had been scourged out of the land,—made him their 
song and byword, and even insulted him by spitting in his 
face, They were glad to repay on the shaykh of their con- 
querors some of their cherished hatred. Nor was this all. 
His disease made life a burden. 

Yet what had his life been? Did he not weep for any in 
trouble? ‘Was he not grieved for the poor? He was chaste 
even in the indulgence of his eyes; he was never guilty of 
any impurity ; the cause of any, even of his slaves, man or 
woman, was treated with absolute integrity ; he had fed the 
hungry and clothed the naked; he had never made money 
his passion; he had never denied God by worshiping the sun 
or moon, as those round him did; he had never injured his 
énemy, or rejoiced at his calamity ; though cursing a foe was 
so universal in the land, he had never done so; his house 
had always been open to the wayfarer; he had not even 
eherished.sinful thoughts, in lack of power to vent his anger 
on the threatenéd vengeance of unfortunates who had suffered 
at his hand. Yet here was he, weighed down by troubles 
beyond any man. 

The long speech of Elihu, which extends from the thirty- 
second to the thirty-eighth chapter, is regarded by some of 
the critics as an interpolation at a later period. Without 
giving an opinion on this, we may pass it over as only an 
interruptioa to the flow of the narrative. 

Meanwhile, Job has lost the passionate intensity of his 
earlier frame of mind. He has come to the conviction that 
there is a life beyond this, and hence feels that, at least after 
death, all will be explained. Still, it is bard to suffer in the 
present world, when conscious that one has striven to serve 
and honor God. Like all the men of his day, he can think 
of suffering only as punishment, and would fain know why it 
fell on him, of all people, so heavily. Would that God him- 
self would explain the mystery! He has, at least, forgotten 
him. There can hardly be injustice or cruelty in the Eter- 
nal; yet how are things to be viewed so that he may be 
finally cleared from even the subdued thought of being the 
author of unfairness ? 

But now, by a grand conception, God is introduced as lis- 
tening to his servant’s cry, and deigning to address im from 
the midst of a wild tempest, the fit approach of Him whose 
“way is in the whirlwind and the storm.” The awful words 
sound nearly as follows: “ Who is this that adds confusion 
to his high theme by foolish words? ‘Thou hast asked to 
meet me; prepare to do so. Where wast thou when I 
founded the earth? Say, if thou knowest. Who measured 
out its parts? On what does it rest? Who laid its corner- 
stone, when the othr races of the universe shouted for joy ? 
Who shut up the sea in its appointed bounds, making clouds 
its veil, and mists the swaddling-bands of its infancy? Hast 
thou ever controlled the rising of the day,—that supreme 
wonder of nature? Hast thou found out the secret fountain 
of the ocean, or explored the abyss of its depths? Have the 
gates of the pale kingdoms of the dead been opened to thee? 
Hast thou explored the wide breadth of the earth? Where 
does light dwell, and where darkness? Hast thou entered 
the storehouse of the snow or of the hail? How are the light 
and the winds sent on their missions? Who sends out the 
rainstorm, and maketh a peth for the lightping? “Do you 





know the father of the rain, or of the dew-drops? or the 
mother of the ice and hoarfrost? Canst thou bind into their 
places the seven stars, or unbind Orion’s belt? or make the 
constellations appear in their season ? or guide the Bear and 
her sons? 

“Turn now to the creatures of the earth. Canst thou find 
prey for the lion? or provide food for the young ravens? or 
tell all about the wild goat? Who made the wild ass so un- 
tameable in his wilderness? Cau you make a docile slave of 
the wild ox? Why is the stork so kind to its young, and the 
ostrich so careless of hers? Dost thou give its strength to 
the horse? Hast thou clothed him with his quivering mane? 
..+ Did your cleverness teach the hawk to fly south in win- 
ter, or the eagle to build on'the lofty crags?” But now the 
Almighty is represented as stopping tc ask if Job, who has 
reproved him, still wishes to contend with him. 

But the patriarch is not yet silenced ; he tells God he is 
too weak to answer. He will say no more. He is passive, 
however, rather than satisfied. Once more, therefore, Jeho- 
vah speaks. Job is asked to put himself on a level with him 
by exhibiting the same powers. Men catch and hold the 
mighty hippotamus, because he has ordained that it should 
be so. But they can do nothing with the crocodile, because 
a different nature has been given him. “ And, this being so, 
wilt thou stand up against me, his maker, to whom all that 
is under the whole heaven belongs?” 

Now, at last, Job is meekly submissive. “I know,’ says 
he, “that thou canst do all things, and that nothing is too 
hard for thee. Thou saidst, ‘Who is this that is darkening 
the divine counsels with foolish words?’ I confess that I 
have spoken of things I did not understand. I had only 
heard of thee, when I rashly proposed to put thee to the 
question; but now that my eyes see thee, I retract my au- 
dacity, and repent in dust and ashes.” He does not admit 
any want of integrity. Between himself and his fellow-man, 
he could still claim to be more righteous than they. But he 
now realized, id a measure, that, though free from blame 
towards men, he could not dare to take the same position 
towardsGod. For God was not only wiser, but holier, than any 
of his creatures; and it was nobler and Better to trust him, in 
even the sorest difficulties, than to look to our own human 
reason for a solution. 

The end of the narrative does not require lengthened no- 
tice. The loyalty that stood true to God amidst all doubts 
was acknowledged by him, and the night of sorrow passed 
into the brightness of a morning without clouds; Job’s pros- 
perity in his old age justifying him in his stedfast assurance 
that we cannot judge of God’s heart by his hand, and that 
the sufferings of men in this life are no measure of their good- 
ness or the reverse, Christ’s doctrine, illustrated by his refer- 
ence to those killed by the tower at Siloam, was, in fact, 
anticipated by the lesson of the narrative of the sufferer. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





“THE END OF THE LORD.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The close of the Book of Job must be taken in connection 
with its prologue, in order to get the full view of its solution 
of the mystery of pain and suffering. Indeed, the prologue 
is more completely the solution than the ending is; for it 
shows the purpose of Job’s trials as being, not his punish- 
ment, but his testing. The whole theory that individual 
sorrows were the result of individual sins, in the support of 
which Job’s friends poured out so many eloquent and heart- 
less commonplaces, is discredited from the beginning. The 
magnificent prologue shows the source and purpose of surrow. 
The epilogue in this last chapter shows the effect of it in a 
good man’s character, and afterwards in his life. 

So we have the grim thing lighted up, as it were, at the 
two ends. Suffering comes with the mission of trying what 
stuff a man is made of, and it leads to closer knowledge of 
God, which is blessed; to lowlier self-estimation, which is 
also blessed; and to renewed outward blessings, which hide 
the old scars and gladden the tortured heart. 

Job’s final word to God is in beautiful contrast with much 
of his former unmeasured utterances. It breathes lowliness, 
submission, and contented acquiescence in a providence par- 
tially understood. It does not put into Job's mouth a solu- 
tion of the problem, but shows how its pressure is lightened 
by getting closer to God. Each verse presents a distinct ele- 
ment of thought and feeling. 

First comes, remarkably enough, not what might have been 
expected, namely, a recognition offGod’s righteousness, which 
had been the attribute impugned by Job’s hasty words, but 
of his omnipotence. God “can do everything,” and none of 
his “thoughts” or purposes can be “restrained” (Rev. Ver.). 
There had been frequent recognitions of that attribute in the 
earlier speeches, but these had lacked the element of submis- 
sion, and been complaint rather than adoration. Now, the 
same conviction has different companions in.Job’s mind, and 
so has different effects, and is really different in itself. The 
Titan on his rock, with the vulture tearing at his liver, sul- 
lenly recognized Jove’s power, but was a rebel still. Sach 
had been Job’s earlier attitude, but now that thought comes 





to him along with submission, and 60 is blessed. Its recur- 
rence here, as in a very real sense a new conviction, teaches 
us how old beliefs may flash out into new significance when 
seeh from a fresh point of view, and how the very same 
thought of God may be an argument for arraigning and for 
vindicating his providence. 

The prominence given, both in the magnificent chapters in 
which God answers Job out of the whirlwind and in this 
final confession, to power instead of goodness, rests upon the 
unspoken principle that “ the divine nature is not a segment, 
but acircle, Any one divine attribute implies all others. 
Omnipotence cannot exist apart from righteousness” (David- 
son’s “Job,” Cambridge Bible for Schools). A mere naked 
omnipotence is not God. If we rightly understand his power, 
we can rest upon it as a hand sustaining, not crushing, us, 
“He doeth all things well” is a conviction as closely con- 
nected with “I know that thou canst do all things” as light 
is wit: heat. . 

The second step in Job’s confession is the acknowledgment 
of the incompleteness of his and all men’s materials and capaci- 
ties for judging God’s providence. Verse 3 begins with quoting 
God’s rebuke (Job 38:2). It had cut deep and now Job makes 
it his own confession. We should thus appropriate as our own 
God’s merciful indictments, and when he asks, “ Who is it?” 
should answer with lowliness, “ Lord, it is 1.’ Job had been 
acritic; he is a worshiper. He had tried to fathom the 
bottomless, and been angry because his short measuring-line 
had not reached the depths. But now he acknowledges that 
he had been talking about what passed his comprehension, 
and also that his words had been foolish in their rashness, 

Is then the solution of the whole only that old common- 
place of the unsearchableness of the divine judgments? Not 
altogether ; for the prologue gives, if not a complete, yet a 
real, key tothem. But still, after all partial solutions, there 
remains the inscrutable element in them. The mystery of 
pain and suffering is still a mystery; and while general 
principles, taught us even more clearly in the New Testa- 
ment than in this book, do lighten the “weight of all this 
unintelligible world,” we have still to take Job’s language as 
the last word on the matter, and say, ‘‘ How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” 

For individuals, and on the wider field of the world, God’s 
way is in the sea; but that does not bewilder those who also 
know that it is also in the sanctuary. Job’s confession as to 
his rash speeches is the best estimate of many elaborate 
attempts to “vindicate the waysof God to man.” It is better 
to trust than to criticise, better to wait than to seek prema- 
turely to understand. 

Verse 4, like verse 3, quotes the words of God (Job 38: 3; 
40:7). They yield a good meaning, if regarded as a repe- 
tition of God’s challenge, for the purpose of disclaiming any 
such presumptuous contest. But they are perhaps beiter 
understood as expressing Job’s longing, in his new condition 
of humility, for fuller light, and liis new recognition of the 
way to pierce to a deeper understanding of the mystery, by 
illumination from God granted in answer to his prayer. He 
had tried to solve his problem by much, and sometimes barely 
reverent, thinking. He had racked brain and heart in the 
effort, but he has learned a more excellent way, as the 
psalmist had, who said, “ When I thought, in order to know 
this, it was too painful for me, until I went into the sanc- 
tuary of God ; then understood I.” Prayer will do more for 
clearing mysteries than speculation, however acute, and it 
will change the aspect of the mysteries which it does not 
clear from being awful to being solemn,—veils covering 
depths of love, not clouds obscuring the sun. 

The center of all Job’s confession is in verse 5, which con- 
trasts his former and present knowledge of God, as being 
mere hearsay before, and eyesight now. A clearer under- 
standing, but, still more, a sense of his nearness, and an ac- 
quaintance at first hand, are implied in the bold words, 
which must not be interpreted of any outward revelation to 
sense, but of the direct, full, thrilling consciousness of God 
which makes all men’s words about him seem poor. That 
change was the master transformation in Job’s case, as it is 
for us all, Get closer to God, realize his presence, live be- 
neath his eye and with your eyes fixed on him, and ancient 
puzzles will puzzle no longer, and wounds will cease to smart, 
and, instead of angry expostulation or bewildered attempts at 
construing his dealings, there will come submission, and, 
with submission, peace. > 

The cure for questionings of his providence is experience 
of his nearness, and blessedness therein. Things that loomed 
large dwindle, and dangers melt away. The landscape is 
the same in shadow and sunshine; but when the sun comes 
out, even snow and ice sparkle, and tender beauty starts into 
visibility in grim things. So, if we see God, the black places 
of life are lighted ; and we cease to feel the pressure of many 
difficulties of speculation and practice, both as regards his 
general providence and his revelation in law and gospel. 

The end of the whole matter is Job’s retractation of his 
words and his repentance. “I abhor” has no object ex- 
pressed, and is better taken as referring to the previous 
speeches than to “ myself.” He means thereby to withdraw 
them all. The next clause,“ 1 repeat in dust and ashes,” 
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carries the confession a step farther. He recognizes guilt in 
his rash speeches, and bows before his God confessing his sin. 
Where are his assertions of innocence gone? One sight of 
God has scattered them, as it ever does. A man who has 
learned his own sinfulness will find few difficulties and no 
occasions for complaint in God’s dealings with him. If we 
would see aright the meaning of our sorrows, we must look 
at them on our knees, Get near to God in heart-knowledge 
of him, and that will teach our sinfulness, and the two know!l- 
edges will combine to explain much of the meaning of sor- 
row, and to make the unexplained residue not hard to endure. 

The epilogue in prose, which follows Job’s confession, tells 
of the divine estimate of the three friends, of Job’s sacrifice 
for them, and of his renewed outward prosperity. The men 
who had tried to vindicate God’s righteousness are charged 
with not having spoken that which is right; the man who 
has passionately impugned it is declared to have thusspoken. 
No doubt, Eliphaz and his colleagues had said a great many 
most excellent, pious things, and Job as many wild and un- 
true ones, But their foundation principle was not a true 
representation of God’s providence, since it was the uniform 
connection of sin with sorrow, and the accurate proportion 
which these bore to each other. 

Job, on the other hand, had spoken truth in his denials of 
these-principles, and in his longings to have the righteous- 
ness of God set in clear relation to his own afflictions. We 
must remember, too, that the friends were talking common- 
places learned by rote, while Job’s words came scalding hot 
from his heart. Most excellent truth may be so spoken as 
to be wrong; and it is so, if spoken heartlessly, regardless of 
sympathy, and flung at sufferers like a stone, rather than laid 
on their hearts as a balm, God lets a true heart dare much 
in speech ; for he knows that the sputter and foam prove 
that “the heart’s deeps boil in earnest.” 

Job is put in the place of intercessor for the three,—a pro- 
found humiliation for them and an honor for him. They 
obeyed at once, showing that they have learned their lesson, 
as well as Job his, An incidental lesson from that final pic- 
ture of the sufferer become the priest, requiting accusations 
with intercession, is the duty of cherishing kind feelings and 
doing kind acts to those who say hard things of us. It would 
be harder for some of us to offer sacrifices for our Eliphazes 
than to argue with them. And yet another is that sorrow 
has for one of its purposes to make the heart more tender, 
both for the sorrows and the faults of others. 

Note, too, that it was “when Job prayed for his friends” 
that the Lord turned his captivity. That is a proverbial 
expression, bearing witness, probably, to the deep traces left 
by the exodus, for reversing calamity. The turning-poin« 
was not merely the confession, but the act, of beneficence. So, 
in ministering to others, one’s own griefs may be soothed. 

The restoration of outward good in double measure és not 
meant as the statement of a universal law of Providence, and 
still less as a solution of the problem of the book. But it is 
putting the truth that sorrows, rightly borne, yield peaceable 
fruit at the last, in the form appropriate to the stage of reve- 
lation which the whole book represents; that is, one in which 
the doctrine of immortality, though it sometimes rises before 
Job’s mind as an aspiration of faith, is not set in full light. 

To us, living in the blaze of light which Jesus Christ has 
let into the darkness of the future, the “‘end of the Lord” is 
that heaven should crown the sorrows of his children on earth. 
We can speak of light, transitory affliction working out an 
eternal weight of glory. The Book of Job is expressing sub- 
stantially the same expectation, when it paints the calm after 
the storm and the restoration in double portion of vanished 
blessings. Many desolate yet trusting sufferers know how 
little such an issue is possible for their grief; but, if they 
have more of God in clearer sight of him, they will find 
empty places in their hearts and homes filled. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Job appealed to God in our last lesson ; and in this He ap- 
pears in cyclone, sand-blizzard, and speaks of his omnipotence 
with a voice of thunder. Job puts his mouth in the dust and 
makes confession, but, mark, not of sin. The crash of worlds 
in ruins cannot make a good man do that. He must confess 
littleness, ignorance, for he is but a babe yet, but not sin.1 What 
a man feels whensGod appears, depends on what he is. Isaiah 
said, “I am a man of unclean lips,” but not Moses, not Manoah, 
not Jeremiah, sanctified from his mother’s womb; he said, 
“Tam but achild.” So it is interesting to know what Job 
first said in seeing God. It was this,“I know thou canst 
do everything.” And next, “ No thought can be hidden from 
thee.” 

Some of the people that are so confident about evolution 
without God, and that phase of the nebular hypothesis that 

1 Bishop Warren here touches a point on which Christians differ. 
The language Job uses, “‘I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes,”’ will be taken by most to mean more than a confes- 
ion of littleness, ignorance, and Eoitor. 


leaves out intelligent, personal direction, are going to want 
lots of dust and ashes to put their mouths in. 

There is plenty that can astonish the coolest and most 
phlegmatic. There is glory that Moseg could not see, and 
stay in the body, that made John fall as one dead. The less 
pride one has now, the less confusion and humiliation here- 
after, for it must all go out. 

This little primary dvy of judgment was a grievous thing 
for his friends. “ My wrath is kindled against thee,”—gloricus 
for Job. “You have spoken the right concerning me, and 
are fit to pray for these presumptuous‘sinners that have 
accused you.” 

Then the boils are healed, poverty becomes abundance, the 
bed of ashes is changed for a bed of silk, men’s suspicion and 
accusation turn to honor and reverence, brothers, sisters, 
friends, came to rejoice with him, the fairest beauty of the 
land stands before him in the person of his winsome daughters; 
and four generations of charming children crowded round in 
the one hundred and forty years of his life that followed. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


I know that thou canst do all things (v.2). Itis a great thing 
to really believe that the Lord can do all things. It is easy 
te admit this truth in a general way. It is not so easy to 
rest on it as a practical matter in all emergencies. A great 
many of God’s children have limits to their confidence in 
God’s ability. They see insurmountable obstattes~to his 
action in the line of their special needs or longings. They 
are not ready to say in all confidence that he can support 
them just as well without property as with it, that he can 
make them just as happy in bereavement as while their loved 
ones were with them; that he can utterly change the char- 
acteristics of those with whom they have to deal; that he 
can give to themselves a wisdom and a strength and a faith 
they have never dreamed of possessing; that he can make 
them as useful in his service, can open to them as grand a 
sphere of opportunity and efficiency while they are in their 
present surroundings, as if they were in any other position, 
or with any other possessions and possibilities in the world. 
Yet if God can be trusted for anything, he can be trusted for 
all things. There are no limits to his power. He can help 
us in our every need. 

I uttered that which I wnderstood not (v. 3). Job was not the 
last man who talked about what he didn’t understand. There 
have been theologians who grappled with scientific problems 
which they knew not; scientists who discussed religious 
themes too wonderful for them; politicians who chattered 
about finance and the labor question in ignorance of both the 
facts and the principles involved ; superintendents and teach- 
.ers who prated of points in biblical criticism quite beyond 
their depth; boys and girls who were emphatic as to the 
influence and tendency of certain amusements and personal 
habits, without wisdom or experience in the matters at stake. 
And there have been careless utterances which have misled 
the young, or stained a fair reputation, or pierced a loving 
heart as by a poisoned arrow. How many there are who can 
say with bitterness, as they learn the result of their thought- 
less speaking ; how many more there are who can confess in 
shame as they consider how little they knew of what they 
talked about freely,—“I uttered that which I understood 
not.” God forgive our foolish talking, our hasty, ill-con- 
sidered words ! 

Now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself (vs. 5, 6). 
No manner of rebuke is more overwhelming than the exhibit 
of a correct standard. If a crowd of boys are jeering at and 
worrying « poor simpleton in the street, and a manly fellow 
comes along and shows eympathy with the unfortunate object 
of their sport, taking him by the hand and leading him away 
kindly, those boys feel more ashamed of themselves than 
they could have been made to by any scolding or punishment. 
A generous subscription from a man of limited means to a 
charitable cause will sometimes bring to a scanty giver a sense 
of miserliness he never had before. A person of exceptional 
purity of speech, refinement of manner, loveliness of spirit, 
and gracefulness of action, will bring to a commonplace 
character a crushing consciousness of inferiority. Men are 
more likely to realize their own lack when in the presence 
of those whom they must look up to with reverence and 
admiration, than at any other time. Pre-eminently there- 
fore is it true that every glimpse of the perfections of Divinity 
causes the sinner to have humiliation and self-abhorrence. 
“ Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” 

Ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right (v.7). God 
has reason to complain of the way in which he is misrepre- 
sented by some of those who assume to be his representatives. 
How he is caricatared by some of the theologians! How un- 
fairly he is pictured by those who give prominence to one of 
his attributes as if that were all of them! How editors and 
ministers and teachers, and even mothers, are prone to claim 
that God looks at a truth just as they look at it, or to hold 





him up as an object of terror to those whom they would con- 





trol! How important it is for those who would tell of God 
to know God; for those who would speak of him the thing 
that is right, to understand him as he is, and his ways as they 
are! What a sin it is to misrepresent God while claiming to 
declare his truth! 

Job shall pray for you; for him will I accept (v.8). We 
have reason to prize the prayers of godly friends in our 
behalf. We should fail of some rich blessings except for 
such prayers. It may be that a loved friend has a stronger 
faith than we have, and can pray with a firmer trust; it may 
be that he takes a more hopeful view of our case, and is 
readier to ask help for us expectantly; it may be that he 
sees more clearly the purpose of God’s dealings with us, and . 
can present his prayers more explicitly in that direction. 
For some such reason as this he may be able to pray for us 
acceptably when we are not ourselves in a state to offer ac- 
ceptable prayer. Well is it for us, if he doesso. In think- 
ing of our indebtedness to devoted friends, we ought not to 
lose sight of the preciousness of their effective prayers for us, 
And in no way can we better prove ourselves real friends to 
those whom we love than by being right-minded toward God, 
and making intercession for their welfare. 

That I deal not. with you after your folly. What if God 
should deal with us after our folly? What if he should give 
us everything which we foolishly wish for? What if he 
should take away everything which at times we would fool- 
ishly like to be rid of? What if he permitted all of our 
foolish judgments to stand; all of our foolish actions to be 
irretrievable; all of our foolish speeches to work out their 
worst; all of our foolish thoughts and fancies to ripen into 
their legitimate fruit? What a wretched lot would be ours! 
What ruinous accumulations we should have! What price- 
less treasures we should lose! Lord, deal not with us accord- 
ing to our folly, but according to thy wisdom and thy love. 

The Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before (v.10). 
God’s best blessings for his children are never in the past. 
They are always more in the later days than in the former. 
Whatever is taken away is more than made good by what is 
given in its stead, to those whose patience and faith fail not, 
There are times when it is hard to realize this; when it seems 
as if our loss of loved ones, of property, of health, of position, 
of friendships, and, more than all, of confidence, could never 
be replaced or atoned for. But then is the time to say with 
Job, “Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him.” By God’s 
blessing there may come to us a holy peace in bereavement, 
an uplifted and ennobled character through suffering, an 
enjoyment in the sacred memory of the departed, a recogni- 
tion of God’s wise plan in our severest trials, and a higher 
appreciation of the loved ones still left to us, so that the 
heart, with all its “ vacant places,” shall be fuller and gladder 
than ever before. A heavenly treasure gained through the 
loss of earthly possessions, or spiritual health sent in place 
of bodily, makes one richer, not poorer. Greater nearness to 
God because of the disfavor of men, is an added blessing. 
A friendship which failed may be more than made good by 
one which God sends and confirms as not to be doubted. 
Even for the life that now is, the believing follower of Jesus 
shall find fresh and larger blessings continually awaiting 
him; and his path shall shine “ more and more unto the 
— day.” When most destitute and forsaken, he may 

ook confidently to yet receive at the hand of God at least 
“twice as much as he had before.” 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In the opening of the story of Job we hear Satan saying, 
with diabolic sneer, “ Does Job serve God for naught?” By 
this he meant that Job was a believer in God because he 
reaped the advantages of a religious life. But, he thought, 
if you will take away his prosperity from him, you will see 
that his religion will disappear with his wealth. This idea 
of Satan’s has been adhered to by many men to this day, 
There is a saying current that was coined in the same mint 
as that of Satan. “Every man has his price,” says the cyni- 
cal worldling. By this he means that there is no man so 
honest but that, if you multiply temptations, he will at last 
yield. The saying of Satan with regard to Job was grandly 
disproved by the endurance of that patriarch ; for, though he 
was not altogether faultless, he still held to his faith in God, 
and all the terrible suffering that he endured was not enough 
to make him let go his hold on his Maker. So, too, in the 
case of many a man since that day, the falsity of the saying 
that “every man has his price” has been made apparent. 
Men and women—ay, and children, too—have been found 
who would give up everything in this world, and even life 
itself, rather than prove false to their faith. The age of 
the martyrs is not past; for to-day in Africa we have seen 
those who have died rather than forsake him whom they 
have taken as their Saviour. And so it always will be. The 
time is never coming when that falsehood of Satan’s will be 
true; for always and ever we shall see those who count not 
their lives dear unto themselves, but had rather suffer afflic- 





tion with the people of God, than enjoy the pleasures of sin 
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for a season. Impress this on the scholars’ minds, for it will 
be like a tonic to their spiritual natures. 

Now come a little closer to the lesson for the day. God 
has been speaking to Job out of the whirlwind, and his voice 
has made a far deeper impression on Job’s mind than all the 
talk of his four friends. Job no longer defends himself, as 
he had been doing. He sees some deep truths now in a new 
light. Look at these truths. ‘ 

1, Job sees that God is a sovereign. “I know that thou 
canst do all things, and that no purpose of thine can be re- 
strained.” God's sovereignty stands forth as a fundamental 
troth, He realizes that it is not for man to question what 
God does, but rather to submit to it with patience. This was 
a great lesson, and one which we in our day need much to 
learn. In this day of republics we are apt to get very wrong 
notions of the way in which God’s government is carried on. 
God's government is not a republic, not even a constitutional 
monarchy, but an absolute monarchy. The Bible teaches 
this all through. None can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
What doest thou? To the believer this is;a source of un- 
bounded comfort. When he sees the terrible mistakes of all 
human governments, whether they be republics or limited 
monarchies, he is glad that there is one place in which there 
is absolute power lodged in one hand. This would be an 
awful doctrine if God were not just what he is. But since 
his name is Love, this isthe best kind of government that 
we can conceive of. Infinite love yoked to infinite wisdom 
and infinite power,—this will make a stable and wise govern- 
ment, Teach the class that God shares his government with 
no one. He is judge, jury, and executive, all combined. 
And when we see judges, or juries, or governors acting as 
they often do, it makes us glad to think that the day is com- 
ing when all these shall be set aside, and One who knows all, 
loves all, and has all power, will take the reins of the uni- 
verse, and rule as he pleases. God speed thatday, and make 
it to come quickly. 

2. Job learned that he was not quite as good as he thought 
that he was. While he matched himself against Eliphaz 
and the rest, he could hold his own quite well, and be almost 
proud. And in fact, measured as men measure, Job was an 
unusually good man. But when he saw thesdivine standard of 
character, he realized in some measure how far short of that he 
fell. “I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” See, there is now no thought of any further 
argument, or of self-justification. Sv it ever has been. When 
we get our eyes off from our fellow-men, and see God’s holi- 
ness, we shrink into nothing. When Isaiah sees God, he 
cries out, “ Woe is me! for I ameundone; because I am a man 
of unclean lips” (Isa. 6:5). Yes, thisgsame Isaiah was a 
man who spoke grand and true words for his God. Ezra was 
a man above the men of his times, yet he was filled with 
alarm about his sins. He cried out, “O my God, I am 
ashamed, and blush to lift up my face to thee” (Ezra 9 : 6). 
All godly men have felt in this way, and the nearer they 
have lived to God, the more they have felt their own un- 
worthiness, This is why men like Henry Martyn seem to 
most people to exaggerate their own sense of sin. It is 
because they have in a very true sense “seen God.” A man 
standing on his feet may easily boast, but one on his knees is 
not so ready to talk largely about himself; and if he gets a 
full sense of God’s presence while he prays, he will find him- 
self shrinking into very small dimensions. This is why we 
often seem to ourselves to be growing, not better, but worse, 
as we grow in grace. In fact, if you'seem to yourself to be 
growing better and better as the years go by, it is a danger 
sign; whereas if you seem to be growing worse, it is a sign of 
safety. The mere fact that asin which ten years ago gave you, 
say, ten degrees of sorrow, now gives you twenty degrees, is a 
sign that you are growing better, and not worse. 

3. Job ended his experience with the smile of God upon 
him. In this case this smile was made manifest by pros- 
perity. But it is not always so. Nor is it needful that it 
should be so. God’s smile will always come to those who 
endure suffering patiently, but not always in the same way. 
But to live with his smile in poverty is better than to live in 
prosperity without it. Many a believer will bear witness to 
this. Be you sure, then, that when you have learned God’s 
lesson, the sunlight of his smile shall be yours, and you will 
thank him for the lesson he has taught you. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon the two preceding lessons, to recall the story 
of Job from such children as can answer, and to make the 
lesson understood by those who may not have heard it before. 
Try to get from the class such answers as will tell of Job as 
being rich and happy, honored for kindness and goodness. 
Suddenly trouble came upon him ; for God gave Satan leave 
to try him in every way, to see if he would always love and 
serve the Lord. What trials and losses came upon him? 
What did he say of the name of the Lord when his children 
were all taken away? He remembered who gave them to 

> 


him, and that he could take them away ; and in all his grief 
he said, “ Blessed be the name of the Lord.” Who came 
to try to comfort Job? What reasons did they give for 
Job's troubles? Dig Job think he had been so wicked as 
they said? 

Another Friend.—A younger man had listened to the talk 
of the three men, but had not said a word, because they were 
so much older than himself. But he spoke at last; for he 
said his heart burned within him while he heard what they 
had said to Job, His name was Elihu, and he talked to Job 
of God,—that everything was made by him; that he ordered 
everything ; that he could not do wickedly, or make a mis- 
take. He said that God made the rich and poor; they were 
all. the work of his hands, He said the Lord was mighty, 
but “he despiseth not any.” He told how he ruled the 
atorms,—he spoke to the snow and the rain, and sent the 
lightnings abroad. Even while Elihu was speaking a great 
storm was coming, dark clouds swiftly covering the sky, 
thunder rolling and roaring, and sharp lightning, as a hurri- 
cane swept on. 

The Lord Spoke to Job.—We do not know how he spoke, 
but we read “ out of the whirlwind the Lord answered Job.” 
In some way Job heard a voice and words which he under- 
stood. It was an answer to what Job and the different men 
had said. God declared himself to them,—proved that it 
was the Lord ruled in heaven and on earth, over the 
stars and the sterms, the war-horse and his rider, the moun- 
tain eagle and the wild hawk. Job had longed to speak to 
God. What had he said about a daysman,—some one to go 
between, and make peace for him with God? ' He had longed 
for some answer from God, and now the very words of God 
himself were spoken to him. 

Job’s Answer to God.—He heard the three friends when 
they charged him with great sins, and said he was so guilty. 
He answered them as he told of his own life, and claimed that 
he had been kind and generous to others, and was not so sin- 
ful. But when God spoke, Job felt that the Lord was so 
great and good, so high in knowledge and power, that he was 
as nothing before him. He felt ashamed of the words he had 
spoken, and, like a little child who hides his face, Job said, 
“T repent; I am sorry.’ Hewas ready to cover himself 
with dust and ashes, as he did when he first sat on the ground 
when ‘he was sick and ashamed, and felt so forsaken and 
despised. To put ashes or dust on the head and garments 
was a sign of the deepest shame or sorrow. 

Job’s Friends.—The Lord did not forget them, nor forget to 
show them that he had heard every word they said. God 
always hears, and never forgets. He told them they had not 
said of him what was true and right, as Job had done, He 
called him “my servant Job,” just as he did in the good old 
days, before Job’s great troubles came. Does God forgive 
wrong words? 

An Offering for Sin —The Lord told these men to bring 


mals, to be burned on the altar as a sacrifice for their sins, 
and told them to ask Job to pray for them. Job was tostand 
between them and God; for Job’s sake, God would accept 
their offering and forgive their sin. They obeyed, and the 
Lord accepted the offeting, and pardoned their sin, for the 
sake of the man whom they had called the chief of sin- 
ners. Why do we not now need to offer burnt offerings in 
sacrifice ? 

Job Prayed for his Friends.—Job did not speak one word of 
blame to the men, but he spoke words of prayer for them, 
that God would overlook and forgive their sins. Job did not 
ask anything for himself; but from that time God began to 
bless him, and to give back to him all and more than 
he had before. He gave Job health; he was well; once 
more he could think and plan with a happy heart; his 
friends—those who did not come to share his sorrows—came 
as joy came back to him, and they brought him gifts,—pieces 
of money and earrings of gold. Plenty-came again to his 
home; the green hills were covered with his sheepfolds, and 
shepherds to lead and keep his fourteen thousand sheep. 
His camel-drivers were again crossing the land, trading and 
buying for him, and his six thousand laden camels were 
bringing him more wealth and treasure. A thousand yoke 
of oxen—twice as many as before—were plowing, and later 
on were bringing from his owg fields to his barns and store- 
houses great harvests of grain. 

His Home was Blessed.—Seven more sons and three daugh- 
ters were given to him. In their happy laughter he was glad; 
and from childhood, taught by a wise father, they grew to be 
men and women. The daughters were fair and beautiful, the 
sons manly and true. They in turn taught their children 
how to be wise and good. Do you suppose they all knew the 
story of a patient man, and how he was tried? Those chil- 
dren were not taught the words of your golden text; for it 
was not written until hundreds of years after their lifetime. 
But Job’s children and grandchildren all were told of the 
tender mercy and pity of the Lord and of the patience of 
Job. They could hear all the story from Job’s own lips; for 
he lived one hundred and forty years after his sorrows were 
sent, and after his blessings were doubled. 


animals for a burnt offering; not one only, but fourteen ani- 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“ Have mercy, Lord, O Lord, forgive.” 

“ When peace like a river.” 

**T have a Saviour, he’s pleading in glory.” 
* When gathering clouds around I view.” 
“ How sweet to be allowed to pray.” 

* With tearful eyes I look around.” 
“Father, whate’er of earthly bliss,” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


“ Repent in Dust anp AsHEs.’—Job had sat down, to 
mark his anguish, among the ashes, Oriental-like, at the first ; 
his friends in sympathetic grief had sprinkled dust upon their 
heads, but now he repents in dust and ashes, The throwing 
of dust, ashes, or earth upon the head was a common sign, 
not only of mourning for the dead, but of grief and sorrow on 
account of any calamity. Thus Joshua and the elders after 
the defeat before Ai; Hushai, when David fled from Jerusa- 
lem on the rebellion of Absalom ; Mordecai, when he heard 
of Haman’s decree against his people. While we in times 
of sorrow retire to our homes and are seen of none, the Ori- 
ental has always studied publicity in the expression of gfief. 
The streets, the high-places, the house-tops, are the witnesses 
of the mourning. In the days of the patriarchs, Abraham 
came, as it were, in state, to weep for Sarah. The Egyptian 
paintings, as well as the histories of the Greek historians, 
show that throwing earth on the head was a, sign of grief. 
We read of the same practice in “ The Arabian Nights,” and 
at the present day the custom continues. I have seen, when 
the news of a tribal disaster had reached an Arab camp, the 
men sit silent and speechless, the women shriek and tear their 
hair; but both throw sand on their heads. 

“Seven Buttocks anp Seven Rams.”—The burnt offer- 
ing of seven bullocks and seven rams by Job’s friends ought 
not to pass without notice. It was a sin offering, and dis- 
tinctly differing from aby sin offering under the Mosaic law. 
It was a patriarchal, not a Levitical, sacrifice. The same 
number of the same animals was offered by Balaam, an East- 
ern prophet of the true God, but not an Israelite. So Job, 
under the patriarchal dispensation, acts as a priest, and prays 
for the offerers. The incident is one of the many with which 
the book is crowded, giving.an insight into the patriarchal 
faith and worship as these existed before the limitations of the 
Aaronic priesthood. 

- Tue Boox or Jos as A WHoLE.—Looking at the Book of 
Job as a whole, it is a wonderful patriarchal drama. Its 
scenes reveal to us the private and the public life, the pure 
faith, the grand and simple worship, the blameless manners, 
the unswerving justice, the large-hearted sympathy, the un- 
grudging liberality, especially as exemplified in the character 
of Job himself; and the pensive air and meditative mien, and 
the grave and wise speeches, of those venerable generations 
of men, who lived among their numerous herds and flocks of 
oxen and sheep, camels and she-asses, beneath the deep-black 
starry skies of Chaldea, or among the green pastures of fair 
Gilead, or pitched their tents in the rocky fastnesses of Edom, 
or ranged freely over the boundless wilds of Arabia. It 
affords to us the cheering assurance that God did not leave 
himself without a witness among them; that they believed 
in him, and loved and served him. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 
“My Servant Jos SHALL PRAY FOR YOU . . . HIM WILL 
I Accept.” —Commenting on Genesis 27 : 22, “The voice is 
Jacob’s voice,” the rabbis evolve the remarkable doctrine 
that no prayer of man can be accepted of God, save in the 
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presence of one who is of th8 seed of Jacob, What a great 
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truth they present unwittingly here! For surely in God’s 
Son and “servant,” in whom he is well pleased, of the seed of 
Jacob according to the flesh, lies all our hope of acceptance 
before God. That God is moved to answer prayers by the 
intercession of saints, even after their death, is an old Jewish 
doctrine. Witness the following prayer, prescribed for use 
at the graves of the holy men of old: “O Lord of the world, 
hear the voice of my supplications, and accept my prayer, 
according to thy great mercy, that my soul may be worthy to 
dwell with the soul of the saint who lies buried here, and 
with the souls of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, as also with 
the other saints who have died in thy great name. And 
through his merit, and the good works which he wrought all 
the time of his life, may I be made righteous; for I am come 
hither to honor him, to cast myself down upon his grave, and 
to pray for his soul, that it may be ‘bound up in the bundle 
of life” and that his body may be worthy to rise again in the 
resurrection of the dead.” 

“Tue Lorp GAVE JOB TWICE AS MUCH AS HE HAD 
BEFORE.” —This is the typical ending for any Oriental work, 
exhibiting the relations of God with his people. There are 
few to-day who can pierce the veil of temporal prosperity 
and “forecast the years,” as the psalmist did, Wealth ‘and 
success speak of the favor of God; poverty and failure, of his 
anger. How deeply rooted this idea is in the mind of the 
East may be seen from the fact that the religion of Moham- 
med, sprung from this sun-bright soil, can present the final 
inheritance of the faithful only as a projection into Paradise 
of the possessions and delights of earth. 


Safed, Syria. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Exrav.—<After the discussion between Job and his 
friends, what new personage is introduced? (Job 82: 2-5.) 
Why does he join in the debate? What does he say about 
the contention of the three friends? (Job 32: 3,12.) About 
Job’s attitude? (Job 33: 8,9, 12.) What addition does he 
contribute to the argument? (Job 34 : 23, 31, 32; 35: 1, 2; 
36:28; 37:23.) Why is it reasonable thus to teach that 
man cannot understand the ways of God? Why is it reason- 
able thus to justify God even in defiance of human reason, 
stich as was Job’s? J 

2. Gov’s AnsweR.—How is the coming of the whirlwind 
introduced? (Job 36 : 27-33; 37: 1-22.) How does Elihu 
draw comfort even from the whirlwind? (Job 37 D1, 22.) 
What must Job have learned from the mere fact that God 
spoke to him at all? What are some of the truths gbout 
God to be learned from nature? But what are some of the 
high-truths that need a voice, a person, to speak them? Why 
was it fitting that God should speak out of a whirlwind? 
How does God rebuke Job’s conceit of wisdom? (Job 38 : 
36.) What is the purpose of God’s review of his wonderful 
works? (Job 40:2.) What impression was made upon Job 
by this majestic showing? (Job 40:3-5.) Why didthe Lord 
continue to speak? (Job 40: 7,8; 41:22.) How far does 
this fall short of Christ’s revelation of the Father’s dealings 
with his children? 

3. Jon's Conoxvuston (vs. 1-3).—What bearing had God's 
ability to do all things upon the problem of Job’s sufferings? 
How does Job’s yielding to God’s sovereignty differ from mere 
helpless submission to overwhelming power? In what ways 
had Job been attempting to restrain God’s purposes? How 
had he “ hidden God’s counsel,” obscured God's plans, by his 
conduct and feeling? How could Job speak of himself as 
absolutely “without knowledge”? What comfort is to be 
obtained from a humble confession of our ignorance of God’s 
plans? How is this compatible with a proper searching after 
God, to know him? How is the position Job has come to 
assume not a weakening one, but a strengthening one? Why 
is it very far from the position of an agnostic? What ele- 
ments of positive faith are in it? 

4, Jop’s Repentance (vs. 4-6).—From what does Job 
quote his “Hear, I beseech thee”? (Job 38 : 3; 40: 7), 
Where before in this answer had Job quoted God’s words? 
(Job 42:3; 38:2) How had Job’s hearing about God 
helped him to see him? In what sense did he see God? In 
what other ways is God to be seen? Why does any vision of 
God lead man to abhor himself? Why, then, is not a knowl- 
edge of God discouraging? What is the origin of the phrase 
“ Repent in dust and ashes”? What outer showing should 
always accompany inward repentance? Why isaclear vision 
of God the surest means to repentance? What kind of teach- 
ing, then, is the most likely to convert sinners? Why did 
Job, now so ready to confess himself a sinner, refuse to admit 
it to his three ftiends? Why was this expression of repent- 
ance from Job necessary, in order to complete God’s triumph 
over Satan? 

5. Taz Turee FRienps (vs. 7-9).—Had the three friends 
been entirely wrong? Why, then, did God condemn them? 
If God thus condemns partial views and half-truths, what 


refuge is there for us? What is implied, as to God’s'thought 
of Job, in the expression “ my servant Job”? How was Job, 
in his incompleteness of understanding, any better than his 
three friends? What was the greatness of the sin of the three 
friends, that they must offer such a large offering? What was 
the significance of a burnt offering? 

6. Jon’s Restoration (v. 10).—Why is a repentant sinner 
the best of human intercessors for other sinners? Why was 
this prayer of Job’s a fit climax of his restoration? What 
element of man’s life does it symb@ize, that must enter every 
life before it can come close to God? What stress did Christ 
lay upon this living for others? (Mark 8: 35.) What were 
the new blessings bestowed upon Job? (Job 42:10-17.) Why 
did not the book stop with the spiritual rewards Job received, 
without introducing these lower ones? (Matt. 6 : 33; 7:11.) 
What does this book teach about the existence and nature of 
Satan? about the character of God? the danger of sin? the 
purpose of sorrows? the way to find God? the best way to 
comfort mourners? the best way to bear calamities? the final 
fate of the good? How do the teachings of the book com- 
pare with those of the New Testament ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. How did God help Job out of his perplexities? 
2. What did God teach Job out of the whirlwind? 3, What 
did Job come to believe about God? 4. And what did he 
come to confess about himself? 5. What did God bid the 
three friends do? 6. How did God compensate Job for all 
he had suffered? 7. What does the Book of Job chiefly 
teach us? (golden text.) 


Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The spirit of the true child of God is illustrated in this 
lesson, and the way in which God recognizes and commends 
this spirit. : 

Job realizes that he does not know all things, and that 
God does. He realizes that he cannot comprehend the plan 
of God in his behalf in all its details, but that he can be sure 
of God’s wisdom and of God’s love. And as he thinks of the 
vast difference between himself, a sinner, and the hody God, 
he abhors himself as a sinner, and he turns away from his 
sin with loathing. 

God recognizes this spirit of Job as the spirit of a loving, 
trustful child of God, and he speaks words of cheer and of 
promise accordingly. He accepts the proffer of Job’s love 
4 and Job’s life, and Job is made rich in his new possession of 
the limitless wealth of God’s love and God’s life. 


ADDED POINTS. 

God loves to be talked with by those who love God, and 
want to understand God. 

Every purpose of God is sure of accomplishment. This is 
a comfort to every soul that trusts God. 

If we cannot trust God when we do not understand him, 
we are deprived of the privilege of truly trusting him; for 
faith, in order to be faith, must be strongest in the lack of 
sight. 

It is a joy and a privilege to know God as he is; and God 
loves to make himself known to those who want to be ac- 
quainted with him. 

God is readier to approve those who trust him without 
fully understanding him, than he is to approve those who 
claim to be able to explain all of his hidden purposes, _. 

God delights in those who trust him. There is no surer 
way of winning God’s favor than by loving him with an un- 
wavering trust in hours of darkness. 

The blessing of God is mot always shown in wealth of 
material possessions and advantages, but it is sure to be shown 
in something better than all that we had before, 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


_—_— pj 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRIMARY UNION. 
THE GENERAL SCHEME, 


A sort of “art interchange” is the “ Internationa] 
Union of Primary Sunday-school Teachers.” In its de- 
velopment the thought has been, “Teachers need the 
inspiration which comes trom union; a live coal will 
cool off and die out, if isolated; so the enthusiasm of the 
teacher is apt to lose its glow, if not associated with 
others. The benefits resulting from such a union will 
be an exchange of methods in teaching, managing, and 
conducting classes, with special reference to the teaching 
of the International lessons.” 

This interchange of art, of experience, of local shrewd- 
neas, to be permanent, demanded system; and the Inter- 
national Union is therefore a growth. There was first 
the local primary union; then the “national” union of 
several local unions; and this afterward became the 








“international.” Local unions of primary teachers 

were forméd about the same time in Philadelphia, New 

York, and Washington. There had been in New York, 
for years a Saturday afternoon “Class for Primary 

Teachers” of all denominations, held at the Bible 

House; but nearly a decade passed before it was for- 

mally orgatiized into a “ primary union” in 1880. The 

Philadelphia union was formed in 1879, and the Wash- 

ington union in 1881. 

These three coming into correspondence and acquaint- 

ance, a desire for a closer union “soon grew into a con- 

viction that there ought to be a central organization, 

not merely for the improvement of the unions then exist- 

ing, But to spread the ‘union idea’ in other cities, that 

other primary teachers might reap the benefits they had 

found in it.” So, at the fifth anniversary of the Phila- 
delphia union, in 1884, the “ national” union was formed, 

Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, the first president of the New 
York local union, was made president of the national 
union, and in 1887 of the international union springing 
from it; and she still honors that office. Mr. Israel P. 
Black, of the original Philadelphia union, has also been 
an active officer from the first, as vice-president of the 
national union, and later as secretary and treasurer of 
the international. The latter office was first held, for four 
years, by Mr, Frank Hamilton of Washington; then suc- 
cessively by Mr. W. N. Hartshorn and Mr. F. P. Shum- 
way, Jr., of Boston. ‘At present the officers are: Mrs, 
Crafts, president; Mrs, M. G. Kennedy, vice-president; 
Mr. Black, secretary and treasurer. These offices are un- 
salaried, and all the officers, past and present, have been 
doing a large amount of unselfish and effective work. — 

There are now twenty-seven local unions,—four in 
Canada, and the rest in the states, east, west, and south, 
Their methods show a marked variety, while holding a 
common purpose. Local conditions and experience have 
had a part in establishing the method of each union, 
Letters received from officers of a number of unions 
are summarized on the following page. A few general 
things, however, may be said here. 

The membership ranges from ten to two hundred and 
fifty, the Boston union being the largest. Saturday 
afternoon is the more popular time for holding the 
weekly meeting, at an hour between two and five 
o’clock; yet there are meetings by different unions.on 
every afternoon of the week except Sunday. The placeof 
meeting is more often a room in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building, or some other public hall, the 
members being from all denominations. But in some 
instances the union meets in different churches in suc- 
cession; in others, in one central church regularly, 
Usually the meetings are weekly; four or five unions, 
however, have fortnightly meetings, and one meets 
monthly, Some unions prefer the continuous work of 
one teacher or leader; others have different leaders each 
week or month; and, by another custom, all members are 
asked to contribute to the development of the lesson of 
the day. 

Not only in the cities and towns, but the organization 
of primary unions in villages and country neighborhoods 
is advocated,—wherever even three or four primary 
teachers may be brought together. Indeed, Mr, Black 
insists that “it is the country primary teacher who 
especially needs help to-day.” So it is that a new 
advance, by systematic visiting, is being made in Massa- 
chusetts, by Miss Bertha F. Vella, the assistant sec- 
retary of the state Sunday-school association, The 
counties are mapped separately, noting the popula- 
tion, the number of children from five to fifteen years 
old, and the Sunday-school membership of each town- 
ship. The declared purpose is, by district conventions 
and otherwise “ to introduce to every school in the state, 


‘| through Miss Vella, the most successful, approved, and 


consecrated methods for primary and intermediate Sun- 
day-school teaching,” Her address is No. 74 Ocean 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts, Work much like hers in 
many respects is beginning in Maine and Missouri, under 
the care of the assistant state secretaries,—Miss Alice M. 
Douglass, Bath, Maine; and Mrs. J. W. Ford, No, 3006 
Pine Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Miss Anna Johnson, 
No. 318 Vance Street, Memphis, Tennessee, while “not 
regularly appointed as yet, is organizing many unions on 
her own account in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia.” 
These are illustrations ef the general scope and scheme 
of the International Primary Union. 

Copies of the “ constitution” common to the primary 
‘unions, and other leaflets, may be obtained of the secre- 
tary, Mr. Israel P. Black, No. 1700 Jefferson Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and he will gladly give 
counsel to those who are thinking of organizing new 





unions. The expenses of a local union are usually 
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trifling, and easily met by a small fee from each member, 
or by voluntary offerings. ‘ 


’ METHODS IN CERTAIN LOCAL UNIONS. 


Mr, Frank Hamilton writes that the work of the 
Washington union was especially successful in the year 
1889-90, when he prepared a schedule of topics for the 
year, and assigned one or two to each member, and three 
lessons apiece to be taught by thirteen members, nearly 
all of whom accepted their duties. “After that, the 
union simply ran itself the whole year without a break. 
Many people had part in it, and thé attendance was 
larger than ever before.” ‘The following year, the plan 
of employing one teacher to teach for the year, and,hav- 
ing no topics for discussion, was found to be far less 
popular, and the year following “not enough came to- 
gether to reorganize; so the union died. This is men- 
tioned,” he says, “ because of its bearing upon the im- 
portant current question of the relative advantages of 
one permanent paid teacher, and teaching by as many as 
practicable; and because of its bearing upon the union 
itself, apart from its effect upon the improvement of the 
teaching of all who participate.” In October of last 
year, the “ Primary Teachers’ Institute” was again 
opened, Mrs. Alden (‘“‘ Pansy ”) being chosen president. 
The attendance is about fifty. The union is “ much more 
beneficial than formerly.” The usual order is: A prayer; 
ahymn; “very full” minutes of the previous meeting; 
free discussion of some live topic, suggested by any 
member at a previous meeting, with “ much light always 
thrown upon it by Pansy;” the “roll is called, and 
responded to by choice couplets, etc., adapted to use in 
the primary class, or by Scripture, or applications of the 
day’s International lesson; next the lesson is taught by 
one of the members, with blackboard, table, blocks, 
sand-modeling, and object-lessons generally, followed by 
further suggestions on the lesson by members.” An- 
other idea, soon to be adopted, is free criticism of the 
lesson as taught, which, Mr. Hamilton thinks, will prove 
to be the “ most helpful part of the meetings.” 

Other primary unions—that have had a different ex- 
perience from the Washington union—prefer to have 
one leader continuing in office. Of the Boston union, 
its president, Mr. F. P. Shumway, Jr., says that in its 
early years it endeavored to carry on its sessions through 
the help it could receive from volunteer teachers, some 
of whom would teach the lessons for one session, and 
others for several weeks. This plan was abandoned be- 
cause of the difficulty of securing teachers for forty weeks 
in succession, and because of the wide difference of skill 
in the teaching. This resulted in the engagement of 
Miss Wheelock, a primary-class teacher in Berkeley 
Temple, at a nominal salary. “The succeeding year 
showed the wisdom of this change, and the union has 
grown steadily until now it is the largest primary union 
in the United States.” In addition, “‘ whenever possible, 
the best outside talent is secured to speak to the union 
on the different methods and phases of Sunday-school 
work.” 

The notable work of Miss Wheelock in Boston has its 
counterpart in that of Mrs, M. G. Kennedy in Philadel- 
phia. Any one attending her Wednesday afternoon 
class in the Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing will beimpressed with it. The attendance is about 
sixty. She teaches the teachers as if they were primary 
children, using language, methods, questions, illustra- 
tions, suited to children. The exercises begin with song, 
prayer, and reading the lesson in concert. She uses a 
table, with blocks for building, and various devices. 
Particularly noticeable is her use of the blackboard, 
which is clean when she begins. Her hasty eketches, or 
rough diagrams and lettering upon it, are parts of her 
talk; and are not made to be permanent, but one is 
rubbed out as another takes its place,—the impression 
of each being left on the memory rather than on the 
board. The teacher-pupils are expected to ask ques- 
tions, and later to give personal hints. At a recent 

meeting, her discussion of the lesson was followed by one 
of a series of talks on “the use and abuse of illustra- 
tions.” As in other unions, there is a “ teachers’ 
library,” and a “bureau of information.” The union 
held its twelfth annual institute last November. 

The union of Worcester, Massachusetts, is ten years 
old. In its regular exercises,—after the roll-call, read- 
ing of the last meeting’s minutes, and the transaction of 
business,—there is a short discussion of new methods, 
“the citing of encouraging or discouraging facts in the 
various schools,” the introduction of new songs, and thé 
inspection of new concert-exercises. The president, 
Mrs. Katharine C. Higgins, then takes up the lesson, 
asking questions to “bring out from the teachers the 


tions. Especial attention is given to the golden text as 
the central thought. Mrs. Higgins writes: “I know of 
no other union which carries on its meetings in this way, 
—that is, by drawing out the thoughts of the various 
teachers who have previously studied the lesson, and 
consequently bring to the union the best thoughts of the 
leading writers. The hour proves all too short for us. 
We frequently also discuss special methods of teaching, 
including object-teaching, blackboard work, etc. We 
highly prize Dr. Trumbull’s ‘Teaching and Teachers’ 
and ‘Yale Lectures.’ We are having very enjoyable 
and profitable meetings this season, and there seems to 
be greater interest in Sunday-schools in our city than 
ever before.” 

The custom of the union of Newark, New Jersey, is to 
have twelve teachers, one for each lesson of a quarter. 
“ The nucleus of this union,” Miss Julia H: Nichols writes, 
“ originated in a room in Mr. 8. W. Clark’s house in 1870, 
when Mrs, Clark had charge of the ‘ infant class’ in St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school.” “ Her 
plan was to write out her lesson, and read it to the 
teachers,—they copying as she read and illustrated on 
the blackboard.” It was ten years later, upon her re- 
moval to another city, that the custom began of having 
a teacher for each lesson of the quarter, which has con- 
tinued since 1880. The class was formally organized as 
a union in 1891, with Mrs. H. Polhemus as the “ very 
faithful, earnest, and efficient” president. 

The president of the St. Louis union, Mrs. 8. Knight, 
writes that years ago the meetings were monthly; and 
after three or four years they became so necessary as to 
be held weekly. “ At first different teachers taught the 
lesson ; then we thought best to select a few; at length 
it got down to one. Our plan now is to have one person 
give the lessons.” The growth was more perceptible 
under that management. The outlook is hopeful.” 

The union at Winnipeg, Manitoba,—organized last 
year during a visit by Mrs. Crafts,—was a general sur- 
prise in bringing out unrecognized talent. The mem- 
bers had not known each other. ‘“ We had been com- 
pletely isolated,” the president, Mr. J. M. Johnston, 
writes. “TO become acquainted with other primary 
workers, and talk about the work, with an exchange of 
experiences, was a great gain. When the union was 
formed, the quantity and quality of teaching material 
among us was unknown.” The average attendance is 
about forty. “Every department has met with great 
encouragement.” There are four standing committees: 
Instruction, Music, Social, and Visitation. ‘The In- 
struction Committee provides occasionally an outline 
normal lesson on subjects intimately connected with the 
quarter’s lessons. The Music Committee teaches a pri- 
mary hymn or motion-song twice a month, and has com- 
pleted arrangements by which the members will each be 
furnished with a copy of the music and words of the 
hymns so taught.” 

The Brooklyn primary union grew out of an earlier 
“ Association of Primary Teachers” that was formed in 
1881, and of which Miss Hattie N. Morris, principal of 
one of the high schools, was the teacher for two years. 
Since that time Mrs. James 8. Ostrander, still the presi- 
dent, has led the meetings. Besides the weekly study 
of the current lesson, the noticing of new methods, and 
the like, “‘an interesting feature of: this meeting,” Mrs. 
Ostrander writes, “ is a short review of the former lesson, 
by one or another member of the class, each one using 
an original plan for illustration.” Teachers are coun- 
seled who are laboring under special difficulties. Ap- 
peals from pastors and superintendents, for help in 
emergencies, are met by volunteers. ‘‘ Occasionally an 
interchange, for a day, is made among the teachers 
through the meetings of the association; and this is 
profitable to both teacher and class in many ways.” 

Returning to the New York union for final illustrations 
of local methods,—of which the foregoing have been a 
few specimens,—Miss 8. E. Baird, who has been the 
secretary from the first, writes that the union has grown 
steadily stronger, and the lecture-room at the Broadway 
Tabernacle is well filled every Saturday afternoon. The 
attendance is about a hundred and fifty, and “a large 
number of our best Sunday-schools are represented.” 
Mrs. 8. W. Clark is now the president; and “the most 
encouraging feature is that, under her earnest teaching, 
several of the members have in their turn become teach- 
ers of the class.” “ We feel assured,” Miss Baird says, 
“that when the present devoted primary teachers, such 
as Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Crafts, and others, 
are laid aside, there will be others ready and willing to 
take up the work.” And she, too, approves of the Old 
Testament lessons: “ We are a unit in feeling that the 


tot in the Primary Department. No better gospel les- 
sons can be set before them than those we have found so 
far in the present year’s course from the Old Testament.” 
The eleventh annual institute of the New York union 
was held in March, the addresses being by the Rev. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler, Mrs. G. R. Alden (“ Pansy”), Mrs. K. C. 
Higgins, Mrs. 8. H. Larned, and Miss Juliet C. Dimock. 
“ Five-Minute Papers on Practical Work” were given 
by Mrs. A. N. Downs, Mr. R. L. Rudolph, Mrs. George W. 
Dixon, Mr, C. T. Kilborne, and Miss L. I. McLean. 
These illustrations from local unions, young and old, 
indicate how wide is the scope of plan and achievement, | 
and how varied must be the local ingenuity to suit the 
local need. Many friends of these methods will say with 
Mrs. Ostrander, “‘ We wish every city and town in our - 
country sustained a primary union.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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THF PROPHET AMOS* 


Professor Mitchell of the Boston University, for some 
years secretary of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, has published a volume which deserves the 
attention of Bible students. It is entitled Amos: An 
Essay in Exegesis, Incorporating the results of his 
class-room work, the author has yet put them in a form 
that makes tiem useful for laymen of intelligence, the 
references to the Hebrew being usually placed in foot- 
notes. Of course, the primary purpose of the little book 
is for use in theological seminaries, though it is growing 
less common to use such text-books in the better equipped 
institutions, So many books, designed for popular use, 
are second-hand compilations, that it is pleasant to recog- 
nize the effort of a man capable of personal scholarly 
research to put his studies in a shape that may benefit a 
wider circle of readers. The public would be the gainer 
if such men were oftener impelled to write books for its 
benefit; and even more so, if some restraint could be 
put upon the second-hand book-writers. 

Professor Mitchell divides his volume into three parts : 
Introductory Studies, Translation and Comments, Sup- 
plementary Studies. The first part includes a graphic 





\sketch of the prophet and his surroundings, a thought- 


ful and accurate discussion of the date of the prophecy, 
which Professor Mitchell concludes was about 760 B.C., 
and an analysis of the book, summarized in an appended 
table. A translation is given, and the comments follow. 
These are brief, but satisfactory, and quite intelligible to 
the reader who is not familiar with the Hebrew. 

The Supplementary Studies at the close of the volume 
are a valuable addition tothe comments. The first essay 
is in the nature of a contribution to “ higher criticism,” 
in the correct sense of that phrase. By a careful com- 
parison of data, the conclusion is reached that Amos 
knew the historical facts related in the Hexateuch, and 
that he was familiar with the worship and institutions 
usually regarded as established by Moses, though it is 
not possible to prove by verbal correspondence any 
dependence of Amos upon Deuteronomy. Professor 
Mitchell, in his comparison, recognizes the various docu- 
ments supposed to be gathered together in the Hexa- 
teuch. The essay on the Theology of Amos is a 
contribution to biblical theology. One of the most in- 
teresting parts of it deals with the peculiar names and 
titles of Jehovah used by Amos. The last essay treats 
of the relations of Amos to the other prophets, giving an 
exhaustive list of verbal correspondences. Probably the 
author occasionally falls into the error, now common 
among Old Testament scholars, of assuming that identity 
of phraseology necessarily proves literary relationship. 
However one may differ with Professor Mitchell in some 
of the minor results reached by him, no one familiar with 
modern methods of research can fail to recognize the 
trained habit of scholarly investigation evinced by this 
book. It is well printed, and seems to be unusually free 
from typographical errors. 





Our American churches are awakening to the need of 
acquainting their own people with their denominational 
history. It is not only the people, but the ministers, 
who require the information. Dr. George P. Hays has 
prepared in his Presbyterians a popular manual of this 
kind, which shows a certain vigor of style, and as large 
amount of painstaking in research as could fairly be ex- 
peeted of a hard-worked pastor. He has enjoyed also 
the assistance of several contributors in specified chap- 





* Amos : An Essay in Exegesis. By Henry G. Mitchell, Professor in 
~ , vi, 208, Boston : 


N. J. Bartlett 
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ters. The book will serve its purpose, but 
its scholarship is hardly what it ought to 
be. The Culdee-Presbyterian myth is re- 
produced from Jamieson and Smith. The 
account of the Waldenses lags far behind 
the results reached by modern research. 
On page 50 it is indicated that the West- 
minster Assembly (1648-49) was in session 
before Janet Geddes flung that historic 
* creepie-stool” in 1638. On page 65 it 
is said that Francis Doughty was driven 
from Massachusetts “‘ because of his prac- 
tice of infant baptism.” A reader not 
specially informed might suppose the 
Baptists were ruling the colony and 
driving the paedobaptists out. Muth 
trouble is taken to indicate that the 
authors of our national Constitution may 
have taken hints from the Presbyterian 
form of government, but the imitation of 
the Presbyterian method of “ overture” 
in the arrangement for amending the Con- 
stitution is not suggested. The account 
(on pp. 175, 176) of Hopkinsianism and 
of its relations to the Presbyterian Church 
is entirely inadequate and misleading; 
and the effort to make out that there were 
no doctrinal differences between Old and 
New School Presbyterians involves the 
suppression of a great number of facts as 
to the contents of Mr. Barnes’s sermon 
and the Auburn Declaration. These are 
minor matters for the most part, and others 
of the same grade might be indicated. 
They are not such as to detract from the 
main purpose of the book as a popular 
manual, The illustrations are pictures of 
colleges, schools, and hospitals, which are 
not always things of beauty, and portraits 
of eminent Presbyterians. From the lat- 


ter it would seem that they are a hard-|. 


featured race, (8vo, pp. 544. New York: 
J. A. Hill & Co.) 


In. a volume of moderate size, entitled 
The Making of a Man, the Rev. J. W. Lee, 
D.D., has discussed most of the problems, 
philosophical, social, and religious, which 
are at present burning questions, His 
theme is virtually set forth in these words 
of the Introduction: “If there is mind 
in the universe, and if there is purpose 
in the order and movements of the earth, 
then man is the culmination of that pur- 
pose, and with reference to him was the 
order constituted and the movements de- 
termined” (p. 9). This view of nature 
and man ‘he maintains against atheistic 
evolution and all.anti-Christian philoso- 
phy. Of course, the treatment is neces- 
sarily brief, amd the arguments are so 
clothed as to interest a wide circle of 
readers; that is, there is little technical- 
ity, and more rhetoric than in treatises 
intended for professional readers, After 
an Introduction outlining the leading 
thought under discussion, the author con- 
siders his subject in seven chapters, The 
titles fairly epitomize the movement of 
the volume: I. Bread: The Provision for 
the Physical Natureof Man. II, Power: 
The Provision for the Social Nature of 
Man. III. Truth: The Provision for the 
Intellectual Nature of Man, IV, Right- 
eousness: The Provision for the Moral 
Nature of Man. V. Beauty: The Pro- 
vision for the Aisthetic Nature of Man, 
VI. Love: The Provision for the Spiritual 
Nature of Man. VII. Immortality: The 
Permanence of the Completed Life of 
Man. It will at once be seen that these 
topics give opportunity for affirming the 
truth of revelation at many points, and 
also for attacking manifold forms of error, 
Dr. Lee is reverent in his defense of Chris- 
tianity, and candid in his criticism of the 
opposing systems and their advocates. The 
book is readable, and would be very use- 
ful reading for those who are perplexed 
by the Babel tongues of unbelief, yet have 
not time to study very profoundly the 





defense of Christian theism. A great 
excellence of this treatise is its inclusive 
character, All that belongs to man is 
touched upon, and all made a part of the 
design of God,—tbat God who has revealed 
himself to man in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. 372. New York: Oas- 
sell Publishing Company. Price, $1.50,) 


The Established Church of Scotland has 
lost the lead it held a generation back in 
the theological literature of Scotland; but 
it shows still the possession of sound 
scholarship, and the Guild and Bible-Class 
Text-Books edited by Dr, A, H. Charteris 
are as well done as any series of the sort. 
The first is A Sketch of the History of the 
Church of Scotland, by the Rey. P. M. Muir, 
which is interesting as stating the side of 
the Disruption controversy least known to 
American readers, It is a trifle too po- 
lemicintone. The second isan admirable 
condensed account of The New Testament 
and its Writers, by the Rev, J. A. McOly- 
mont,—a thoughtful, conservative student. 
From the third, on Life and Conduct, by 
Dr. J. Cameron Lees, an extract was re- 
cently made in these pages in the depart- 
ment of Worth Repeating. The last isa 
Handbook of Christian Evidences, by Dr. 
Alexander Stewart, which seems to be 
thoroughly up to date,—a rare merit in 
books of its class, Each of the series 
closes with a list of .references to the most 
important literature for the whole subject 
and for each chapter. (12mo, pp. 102, 168, 
123,163, Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black; New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price, 25 cents each.) 


More versions of the Dies Irae have been 
made by Americans than by the verse 
writers of any othernationality. Dr, M.W. 
Stryker, the new president of Hamilton 
College, published two versions in a vol- 
ume of religious verse in 1888. This does 


for him, as he now publishes four new 
versions, one of them in prose, along\with 
the original text andanintroduction. He 
rates the hymn alongside the Ze Deum, 
and above all other Christian hymns, and 
thinks it was written originally as an Ad- 
vent hymn, and then appropriated to the 
burial service of the Missal, His render- 
ings show much painstaking, and con- 
siderable command of English verse, but 
are hardly to be put on a level with the 
few notable versions which approach per- 
fection, (8vo, pp. 52, New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co, Price, 
80 cents.) 


—— 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Post I, writes : 
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degh to me, end the cure was rapid and truly won- 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PEACE 
OF THE CHURCH. 


By W. R. Huntineron, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New 
York. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘* We can use no milder term than tosay 
that itisa delightful book. The sustained 
force of the arguments, the purity and live- 
liness of the style, the appositeness of 
the illustrations, the keenness of the satire, 
which has in it no admixture of ill-nature, 
the firmness of the faith, and many other 
merits too numerous to specify, are beyond 
all praise,’—Znglish Church Quarterly 
Review. 








*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 














Manual of Bible History 


in Connection with the General History of the 
World. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 
edition. Revised and enlarged, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
* A book of rare excellence, Within its five hun- 


fred page es the whole course of Bible history is ana- 
ly sed my —_ ex _— Ln Femacuese 
ntelligence, judgment, and litera '—TZi 
pace mae ‘ - 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


Boardman, L 
bey Ra... ‘with | Aner de. force an e pen ~" all 
homan knowled oe A red Sovspee. "—N. ¥, Tribune. 
iano, half cloth ; Address Pablica- 
tion Society, 1490 % Sttané St., Phila., Pa. 


S LIBrRaAnyT 
' 


BUILTIN. 
’ Send 6 cents for specimen, 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO,,122 Nassau 8t,, N. ¥. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, GO Ann St., N. Y. 

















BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not eonflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, 


The University of Chicago will open its 
dormitories for the accommodation of visitors 
tothe World’s Fair, commencing May 15, For 
full information, address, at once, F.G. Cressey, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 





Mis, Crafts's Prima | Teachers { Quarterly, |. 


40 cents a © cents a quarter. 
WARD 4 DRU OND. NEW BM CITY. 


rome Agsnere'p PIGLUTBSqUG Chicago 
eyes == WORLD'S FAIR 


ssghennoc oes Bibien. Great tees. 
Witz 


.-Good agents for our new book, 
The Man, The Preacher and The Author.” 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
Beautiful 

memorial volume of America's foremost preacher, so 
universally loved and mourned, introduction by 
Joseph Cook; d; exchusive 


state eaperi- 

















pleasing songs with —a Just the book for the 
mily circle. 96 sheet pages. 
family ot R’S BECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and canetel music, from the best writers for the ‘x- 
strument, Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No, 1. 
| of a slightly easier grade than that of the a 
eeding volume. For either Pedal or Reed 
Prices]. GARNERED — Bund R. — 
or Sun 
Pies th conte oy a OLUME ts. uo Fount ica 
for adults, oy iH. Butterworth and Geo, F. Root 
jally appropriate for rendering during this year, 
rice Scents. \THE MUSICAL eup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the cbour 
and for orgavists. Price $1.50 a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more, Samplo copy 10 cents. 
Any of the above named books will be = 
address, on receipt of marked price. 


—~PUBLISHED BY-—— 


THE ‘JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OLNCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, «+ - OHICAGO 


What Church 


Prayer-Meeting, Sunday-School, 
or Y. M.C. A., 


can afford to be without a supply of books, and 
Pink SPIRITED SINGING, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


toany 





GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos, § and 8 
COMBINED, 


containing over 400 of the most useful and pypuler 
Sacred Songs and Standard Symes ever publlets 
one volume, can be had for th 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 
645 per 100, Boards, Words, and Musie, 
10 * 100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 
5 * 100, Paper aa 
Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also 
be had at all leading book and music stores, 





The Biglow & Main Co, | te Jon Church Co,, 


76 East Oth St., New York. | 74 East 4th St., Cincinnati, 


Best Sunday-school Music Book 
SONGS OF THE COVENANT 


By C. C. CONVERSE. 
Fresh, choice, and superior in @ll respects, 


Music and words, net, 30 cents ; postpaid, 35 conta, 
Words only, boards, net, 20 cents; postpaid, 22cents, 
ba * loth, net, 10 cents; postpaid, 12 cents. 
Sample copy mailed on receipt of 35 cents, 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 


Richmond, Va, 


JUNIOR SONCS 


Containing 203 selections of hymns adapted 
to Sunday-school or Junior Society meetings. 
Until April 80, any supt. or prest, naming 
school or society represented, and enclosing 
10c. for postage, will receive a sample copy of 
this admirable collection. Yo others the 
price js 35c. per copy. 


JOHN J. HOOD, Philadelphia Ba, 
FLORAL PRAISE, No. Il. 
OUR FLORAL JUBILEE. 


FOR CHILDREN'S DAY: 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp, 5 cents 
each, ny mail; 7 per 100 100 by express, not prepaid, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. Sth St., New York. 














C pniversary Services (new). 

py Send stamp for free copies. Also 
samples of Bunday-sechoo! papers pri 

im colors. Address, LEONARD PuB- 

LisHine Co,, Albany, New York, 








nat hae eee ath 
CURIOSITIES :2; BI BIBLE 


10,000 Persons, Places, aud Things, with Key, Also 
Bible Studies, Readings, Prayer-Meeting Outlines, 
Concert Exercises, Chalk-Talks, Seed-Thoughts, Ref- 


erence Tables, Maps,etc. 606 $2.00, Post free, 
on receipt.of price. AGEN find quick sales and 
big big pay. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


AGENTS, WANTED ON, SALARY, 
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NEW He hare “Gabriel's” eeipbel 
MU ¢ le oan pages fess age « 3B Romo 
~) Go. 80 W, Mad Ghicogo Tht 
KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are sold by all leading stationers, 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required, 
OSTON LINEN 


OSTON BOND 
UNKER HILL 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage > 
ONE COPY, one year,. $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and’ Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
GP7 omhost or any set of teach 
will supplied with as man 
, at the followin 
‘of any number o: hg oe (mo 
peel oes acesenees. ae Ga - 
‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no Bames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
The pe for a club may be ordered sent ly 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peokage 








8, OF 0 holars, 
copies as may be de 
yearly club rates: 
than one) mailed 





to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs m another, 

pers will be sent accordingly. This —— to 
packace clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
YP be divided into packages of five or 


the 
more, if 
FREE COPIES. One free additional, will be 
for in aclub of either 


co 
allowed for every ten copies pal 
or + FH cannot 
be uded in the 


character. The free copies 
well be sent separately, but 
o, tions may be made at time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as nally ordered, and the rate to be 
th 8 of the yearly club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ as the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or _ 
ear, may have the address changed at wy | time 
Members of 


= clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such ma: 


ave his paper 
changed from the kage to an individual address, 
by paying or cents, the ifference in the price of the 
two of subscriptions, or may order an a 
of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
tate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they, wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
faclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the prey ious subscription, 
Buch person will oblige the lisher by stating tha 
the c om be yy Sg for takes the place of the one 
BD SOME TH cotneconccsecnsens. cobtonestoonny entegscn 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 4 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
refore be made ear! 


y. 
ugh copies of any one issue of the r to en- 
able all'the thachers of.a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
}or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

‘age to one ad , whichever may be preferred 

e subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


FENCING 





Increased Appetite 


is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a fat-food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a 
wonderful help to both. 





Scott's Emulsion ar- 
vests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by ratsing a barrier of 
healthy “esh, strength 
and nerve. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


COOK BOOK 


FREE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don't fall to 


fi. WATCH-CLOCK 
the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 

* THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
PP, @. Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 







A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 


FROM TRADE RIVALS, 
who fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, author of the 
standard ‘‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.”’ 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows: 


‘From the careful analyses of Professor 
ATTFIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs, 
Van Hovurten’s Coco is in no way injurious to 
health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas. It is certainly ‘pure’ and 
highly digestible. . 

‘The quotations in certain advertisements 
from my k on Therapeutics are quite mis- 
leading, and cannot possibly apply to Van 
HovurTeEN’s Cocoa.”’ 


The false reflection on VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa is 
thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give 
it a very handsome testimonial. 














INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no veg euwere ready. Putupinib 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &80N, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Have you been in London ? 


you see “ BOVRtt" advertised ¢ 


Large saves in Europe fully justify the statement : 


“It is the finest Beef Extract on the market.” 
It is strong, 


dissolves instantly, 
and is a perfect Fluid Beef. 


IL, Limited, London. 
51, 53, & 55 Franklin Street, New York. 








Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 
40 Grance STREET, 
** Brooxiyn, N. Y., February 11, 1890. 

“T have used ALLcock’s Porous Piasters for 
some years for myself and family, and, as far as 
able, for the many sufferers who come to us for 
assistance, and have found them a genuine relief 
for most of the aches and pains which flesh is heir 
to. Ihave used Atitcock’s Porous PLasters for 
all kinds of lameness and acute pain, and by fre- 
quent experiments find that they can control many 
—S noticed in your circulars. 

“ The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
ee in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 

n used to recommend any other it is without my 

authority or sanction.” 


George Augustus Sala writes to 
the London Daily Telegraph: 


“I especially have a pl ance of 
the ship's doctor—a very experienced maritime 
medico indeed—who tended me most kindly dur- 
ing a horrible spell of bronchitis and spasmodic 
asthma, provoked by the sea-fog which had 
swooped down on us just after we left San Fran- 
cisco. But the doctor’s prescriptions, and the 
increasing warmth of the temperature as we neared 
the tropics, and, in particular, a couple of AL.- 
cockx’s Porous PLastrers clapped on—one on the 
chest and another between the sh 
soon set me right.” 





Russell Sage, the well-known 


financier, writes : 


“ 506 Firra Avenve, 
“ New Yorx City, December a0, 1890. 
“ For the last twenty years I have been using 
Autcocx’s Porovs Prasters. They have re- 
tedly cured me of rheumatic pains and pains 
Sw side and back, and, whenever I havea 
cold, one on my chest and 
speedily relieve me. 


“* My family are never without them.” 


one on my back 


Marion Harland, on page 103 of 
her popular work, “Common Sense 
for Maid, Wife, and Mother,” says: 


“For the aching back ALLcocx’s Porous Pias- 
TER is an excellent comforter, combining the sen- 
sation of the sustained pressure of a strong, warm 
hand with certain tonic qualities developed in the 
wearing, It should be kept over the seat of the 
uneasiness for several days—in obstinate cases, for 
perhaps a fortnight.” . 








od plants ty mall for Shee. New catalogue 
of trees, ete., free. accept a substitute. 
THE WH. H, CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


WELL-ATTESTED MERIT. 


The Rev, Mark Guy Pearse writes: 
* Beprorp Prace, Russert Square. 
“ Lonpon, December ro, 1888, 

“I think it only right that I should tell you of 
how much use I find Attcocx's Porous Ptas- 
TERS in my family and amongst those to whom I 
have recommended them, I find them a very 
breastplate azainst colds and coughs."’ 

W. J. Arkell, publisher of Judge 
and Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper, writes : 

“ Jupce Burtprne, 
“ Cor, Firru Ave. and Sixteentu Street, 
“New York, January 14, 1891. 

* About three weeks since, while suffering from 
a severe cold which had settled on my chest, I 
applied an Attcock’s Porous PLasteRr, and in a 
short time obtained relief. 

“In my opinion, these plasters should be in 
every household, for use in case of coughs, colds, 
sprains, bruises or pains of any kind. I know that 
in my case the results have been entirely satisfac- 
tory and beneficial.” 


Henry Thorne, Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., writes: 


“Exeter Hatt, Stranp, 
“ Lonpon, February 2, 1888. 

“I desire to bear my testimony to the value of 
Autcock’s Porous PLasrers. I have used them 
for pains in the back and side, arising from rheu- 
matic and other causes, never without deriving 
benefit from their application. They are easily 
applied and very comforting. Those engaged, as 
I am, in public work which involves exposure to 

dd g P ure, will do well to 
keep a supply of Attcock’s Porous PLasters 
in their portmanteaus.” 


Hon. James W. Husted says : 


“When suffering from a severe cough, which 
threatened pul y difficulties, which I was 
recommended to go to Florida to relieve, I deter- 
mined to test Aticocx’s Porous PLAsTers. 
I applied them to my chest and between the 
shoulder-blades, and in less than a fortnight was 
entirely cured.”’ 


Henry A. Mott,Jr., Ph. D., F.C.S., 
late Government chemist, certifies: 
“* My investigation of ALtcock’s Porous Pias- 
Ter shows it to contain valuable and ial 
ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I 


find it superior to and more efficient than any 
other plaster.”’ 














Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCocK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 








WORTH REPEATING. 





THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 
OF STUDY. 
[George H. Johnson, SC. D., in Science. ] 


It we would make the most rapid 
progress on the current of modern thought, 
we must be in the current and know its 
trend, and to determine its trend we fhust 
know both its present condition and the 
previous conditionsthrough which it passed 
to reach the present; just as in deter- 
mining the direction of a river current we 
myst use floats to show the path traced 
by the surrounding water, and in deter- 
mining a comet’s orbit wé must use several 
positions to compute its future course, so 
in all subjects which involve human per- 
sonality and social progress there are cer- 
tain well-determined positions formerly 
occupied, which, compared with the 
present, will indicate the future. 

A good historian, for example, is not 
satisfied with his narrative until he has 
shown the events in their proper relation 
to each other. Indeed, the true scholar, 
the man of profound mind and practical 
learning, is not he who has apprehended 
and remembered the greatest number of 
great and useful facts; it is he who has a 
systematic, correlated knowledge of facts. 
Let us consider one or two illustrations, 
In some sciences it seems as if human 
thought moved in a kind of cycle, so that 
by going back far enough a period or 
phase in the history of the science or doc- 
trine will be found which is very much 
like its present condition, or like any other 
condition which we may be considering. 
Even back to the time of Solomon, we have 
his authority for the proverb that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and, if it was 
true then, it must be true more particularly 
at the present day. This does not teach 
that there is no real progress in human 


‘| knowledge, nor that there are no new 


combinations of public events such as con- 
stitute history. But it is evident that all 
motion and change in human thought, all 
changes in national life, all movements in 
literature, art, and even science, are not 
rogressive. Indeed, there is very much 
intellectual motion to only a little progress, 
In this respect the human mind may be 
compared to the limbs of a child. A little 
girl, when she is excited and hurried, will 
jump up and down and make very little 
forward motion, notwithstanding — or 
rather because of—her eager desire to do 
so. She wastes a large amount of energy 
simply in crossing a room. Her move- 
ments are not properly co-ordinated ; she 
does not know what muscles to use in order 
to attain the desired position. How true 
this is of the intellectual movements of 
men | 

A man in his anxiety to ‘get ahead 
rapidly in the world, to acquire more 
money, to get some fame or honor, position 
or power, will make many senseless and 
useless actions which do not at all hasten 
the attainment in view. We all doit more 
or less; a man would be supremely wise 
or fortunate who was not occasionally 
humiliated by discovering that his most 
carefully laid plans and most deliberate 
actions had very unforeseen effects, To 
regard the world as a stage and all the 
rest of mankind as players is an instructive 
as well as amusing way of contemplating 
our fellowmen. Tosee politicians standin 
in a high place and reaching forward ont 
wena to grasp more power and influence, 
and in their eager and irrational motions 
losing their foothold and falling prostrate, 
is a spectacle which is constantly before 
our eyes, at least the reaching is constantly 
before our eyes, and the falling is periodi- 
cally manifest at election time. 

But the same disposition is seen and 
similar accidents happen to men in all 
walks of life. That is to say, that the 
child who is learning to walk,/and the 
man who is Jearning to control himself 
and other men, go through many motions 
and actions which are not really helpful 
for the purpose in view. But these mis- 
guided actions are educational in their 
results, so that if a man lives long enough 
he is Kkely to become measurably wise by 
virtue of his own mistakes. 

Men often act with very little sound 
theory or experience to guide them. In 
many respects we are like a man blind- 
folded, who hears some noise but is doubt- 
ful from whence it comes; if he has the 
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corner before long, even though his hear- 
ing at first directly misleads him... . 
much of vaunted human prog- 
ress is at best only up along the arc of a 
helix, so that there is much motion to only 
a little rise; and, after making a complete 
turn or cycle, society is fo just where 
it was before, except that it is a little 
higher in experience, and therefore enjo 
a wider horizon and clearer view. As 
mountain railroads wind in grand loops 
and horseshoe curves around the valleys 
and up to the passes, making miles of road 
to gain a few hundred feet in altitude; so 
human knowledge moves in a kind of cycle 
such that it is possible to stop at any point 
and look back and down at the correspond- 
in int in time past. 

y Nem any heretical doctrine arise in the 
Church? The expert in ecclesiastical his- 
tory will have no difficulty in telling us 
when the same heresy long ago produced a 
similar dissension, and quite likely he will 
be able to show that again and again the 
same doctrine in only slightly different form 
has been the ground for divisions in the 
Church. Where several of these recurring 

hases can be definitely located, it might 
be possible to investigate the law of their 
recurrence, or, as the physicist would say, 
to investigate the period of the vibration 
or undulation. 

The great advantage of the philosophical 
study of history is that by this method 
the constituent elements of events and 
the movements to which they belong are 
made apparent; and for this purpose we 
must be provided with the data for expres- 
sing the trend and i ofall the political, 
philosophical, and religious movements 
to which they are related. The complexity 
of the problems involved is indicated by 
the fact that different scholars arrive at 
such contradictory conclusions. Never- 
theless, it is believed that this modern 
method of investigation will revolutionize 
all the social. sciences as it has already 
revolutionized political economy, and that 
after the method has been more systemati- 
cally applied to modern statistics, and the 
number of terms considered has been in- 
creased, the conclusions or results reached 
by different authorities will be less and less 
discrepant, and that thus we may hope 
ultimately to reach a certainty and pre- 
cision, in the social and metaphys 
sciences, which will be comparable to the 
precision of physical data. 








Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’ lamp-chimneys 
dg not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co, 





OFT And durable leather 
with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Ol) Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





WALL PAPERS 





The most 
Frgtoprtemmtaee ere 


CHAS, M.N. KILLEN, 614 & 616 80. 20th St. Phila. 





Handsome Paper 
on s room the furnishing in 

mailed for 60" ‘Price taser call ere Pantie 
A.L. DIAMENT &CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 


r bbe s xe 
W PRR EAS 
_.WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 
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The Only Dust ee 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 
around, is 


GOLD DUST. 


For eleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING 
POWDER 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
—————— 

















ND 
SILUMBIAS 


There cannot be a 
perfect bicycle — the 
man who says he 
makes a perfect bi-|| 
cycle—well, he is mis- | 
taken—C olum bias'||| 
are sound —they are ||| 
simply the lightest, | 
strongest and hand-|| 
somest bicycles of the |||) 
day. | 














































Book about Columbias free at }|| 
Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two 2-cent stanips. ope Mfg. 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford. 
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The Blood Covenant. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 








IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE * BEST » FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged.) 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 

. Mallied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MAS. 


ROVIN TIN 


Eradicates blotches, pim- 
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One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion. 

It was while engaged in the preparation of “Friendship the Master- 
Passion,” that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—bétween blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 
tion. ‘The Blood Covenant” was the result of these investigations. 

*The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “ blood,”’ “ life,” “life-giving,” ‘‘ sacrifice,” “‘com- 
munion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they. 
show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms, 

This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 
nent critics in their reviews of the work. 














ples, carbuncles, boils, and 
makes the skin as velvety 


as a peach. 


18 


For alleviating that irritation 
felt by those who suffer from 
any bronchial affection, Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES are most 
useful, An unexcelled remedy 
for coughs, hoarseness, and 
sore-throat. 








A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. “Small 8vo, Price, $2.00, For sale by 
booksellers,"or mailed, postpaid, by the ~~blishers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HICKER 


PIANO 


Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice, 


Pee2s. + CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


YOU OBTAIN 
2 Vols, words and music, 
OU aa -suses nox sores” 

Vols. 1&2 now ready. Vola 3&4 daly. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and 6 1 from 
“ THREE BEE” BLACKING for Gents’ Boots, 
“ROYAL POLISH” for Ladies’ Shoes, 
or “ROY for Russet Shoes. 
These sold everywhere. 
Labels may be removed by submerg- 
ing the tin or the Botticein water 
over night. ty ey FO descriptive circular 
packed with each or le or will be mailed on 

5. BIXBY & Each Book contains 64 
5. M. BIABY & CO., 196 Hester St, uy, 
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Makes'the hair grow thick. soft 
e grow Cc. 
end beautiful. All druggists or by mail 60 ots. 44 Stone M1. KL, 
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WHITMAN, 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite merits WASH BLUE havebeen igen 
and a have it sof bounty cra Sone 
D. §. WILTBERGER, Prop., 288 8. 24 St. Phila Pa: 


‘Enameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE P 
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Soryricnr. 


“TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 


go round,” but asa 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. bay is a solid cake 
of ve Soap. Try it. 


fe Eaber'e ign ty ma y & woman who strives to 
pisos er Revove and conlt esl 2 denh hewets 
n, she 
the blame—if th: moe eeoameeracs while house-heani 
-—— blame her again. One remedy is eothte her her 
f fee uses Sapolio poryshing will | look clean, and 


fhe reign of hou ne-cleaning Il be quickly over. 











Miieed of OLAara. 
BUcKLE at hip 
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Ferris’ 


Best for Health, Eoo- 
pomy and Beauty. 





es VN 


‘Bend for 


FERRISBROS., = ee 


for Se Sale by ALL LEapine RETAILERS. 
CHURCH 1 FURNISHINGS. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Renee gages of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8ST. 
1 Boston, Mass. 
ak 5c. stamp for new 100-page 


rasan: SEAT PEWS, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 


SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES. 


TTINGS COMP 
Halls ‘and Ail Pabite B *‘Bulldin 
Tilustrated catalogues and estimates furn 
Demarest Seating Co, *°%2 ith he. 
’ New York. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furniture, Pualpits, Chairs, ete. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter ©, Swan, 
"fies Sout th Second Street. Phila... Pa. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


BANNERS, FOR, si FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


©. A. HARI & Co. 183 N. 344 Phila., Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO BROS., were. | —. 
Send for illustrated catalécu: 


Seon 
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Fine Millinery ¢ 
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CUR MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT ) 
HAS UNSURPASSED FAUT! 
For Sonn cons 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ 
NEWYORK GOODS AT a— 
NEW YORK PRICES | 


Give us a [rial 
becented |i ~ the 








Maled free to 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


Send foritatonce Qupply is limited 


HE brand “‘ FONTAINE ”’ on the inside of a glove 

















won’ttear. It is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 


Retail Price List of P. & P. Gloves. 





CHAUMONT. BERTHOLD. 
PER PAIR. PER PAIR, 
5-Hook, Dressed pupeccsncoeneed $1. - 8-Button L — U panes 4 Large Button, Dressed..................--e00# $1.50 
7 41. 


1.21 Mousquetaire, 1.25 5- Hook, Dressed 1.580 
4 Large Button, Dressed... 1.00 6-Button Length, Dressed . 
5-Hook, Vacgoases.. erotecse BD Mou squetaire niiecossoesagnese 1,3 
- ” . 125 8&Button 'Langth, Dressed 
Mousquetaire. 


FONTAINE. 


PER PAIR, 


If your dealer does not keep these seins atoes us of ‘the 
fact, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and 
inclose you with same a card entitling you to a discount of 10 
per cent ox the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated 
Fontaine Glove, 


PINGS & PINNER, 


384 & 386 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 
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Acknowindge the "BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the *“*Ever Ready.’’ 





Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
‘ 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 
SPeci*yEPO 


‘ees DRESS STEEL OO., 74 Grand St., New York. 
BROWN & ——- 535 Market Street, San Francisco. 





is a guarantee that the glove will fit, and that it|. 


If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“KAYSER 
PATENT 
FINGER | 


tee ticket 
with every 
pair. 

If your dealer hasn’t this glove, 


write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 
York, and he will see that you get 





536 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in eo! respect. 


[aa LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
> & BENHAM, 
92 High St., Columbus, O. 





The new shape in stockin Save discomfort and 
darning. Illustrated price-list free, 
WAUKENHOSE MPANY, Boston, Mass. 














4 <A machine to be proud of —the 
‘excellent Hartford — All about it for 
a postal card. —Hartford Cycle Co., 
x Hartford, Conn. 








to remember when baytog » 
is A. W. GUMP ce., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 








You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. "Bont, Mas 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
Philadelphia. 


308 and 310 Wainut Street, 








or (pelts Ee 


BiiFisionr, uD. 

Permanent and 4 attract! fo 

PANE A N E a E ape and ques, Rona 
ETAL _ for desiens and estimates to 


M 
CEILINGS —. 








SAVE DOCTOR BILLS 


t your family from infectious diseases 
by 4 pantry your cocoa or husk mat and buying 
the Hartman Flexible. 

HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago ; 51 and 58 8. Forsyth Street, Alanta, Ga. Catalogue 
an testimonials mailed free. : 


“ 3 : . . 
| HARTMAN FLEXIBLE | 
r Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 





8 o/ EIST GOLD MORTBABES 5 


Address, TACOMA TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., ieee Cash. 








hs n ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning soueheng pocerttes in this puper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the udver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 




















The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to o admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. . Should, however, ap n advertisement of 
the publishers will refund to subscribers 


in The Sunday School Times. 





any money that they 
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